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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

vm HE trustees of the Hallgar- 
ten Art Scholarship Fund 
and of the Harper Art 
Scholarship Fund, having 
wisely joined forces, have 
now the income from about 
$10,000. With it they pro- 
pose to establish a com- 
petition tor a European art 
scholarship of one or two 
years’ duration, the second year to be dependent on 
the progress of the student. ‘‘ Works of art of every 
description will be admitted to the competition,’’ 
which is open to all resident students of the United 
States under thirty years of age. Competitors are in- 
vited to ‘‘ submit as complete a representation of their 
work as possible, such as studies from the lite and the 
antique, sketches from nature, original designs in 
black and white and in color, and works of sculpture, 
all without regard to material employed.’’ Certainly 
these conditions are liberal enough to satisfy even the 
most captious, The competition will be on the first 
Monday in December, The judges will be Messrs. St. 
Gaudens, W. M. Chase, O. M. Warner, A. H. Thayer, 
J. A. Weir, F. D. Millet, T. W. Dewing, Shirlaw, and 
Gifford. Mr. J. C. Beckwith is secretary, and will give 
any further information that may be required. 
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* * * 

THE STUDIO, originally published weekly ‘‘ in the 
interests of artists,’’ has passed into the hands of Mr. 
Clarence Cook, and henceforth will come out ‘‘ fort- 
nightly, excepting during the months of July and 
August.’’ The name of Mr. Gasion L. Feuardent 
appears as publisher. It would be difficult to find two 
gentlemen in the United States with a fuller knowl- 
edge of art matters, past and present, than Messrs. 
Cook and Feuardent, and the readers of The Studio 
may be sure now of getting trenchant criticisms on 
current topics in a setting of unimpeachable English. 
The first number of the journal apparently has been 
written entirely by the editor, and this is equivalent 
to saying that it is all readable and instructive. As 
a purely literary art paper, indeed, it is certain that 
nothing so good has hitherto appeared in this country. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that it will receive the 
financial support it so richly deserves. 


* * 
* 


SOME notes on counterfeit curiosities and works 
of art drawn from M. Paul Eudel’s articles in Le 
Figaro have already been given in THE ART AMA- 
TEUR. These articles have now been published in 
book form by E. Dentu, Palais Royal, Paris, and a 
most entertaining and instructive book they make. 
As it is unlikely to fall into the hands of many of the 
readers of this magazine, who are nevertheless inter- 
ested in its subject matter, 1 make no apologies for 
recounting a few more of M. Eudel’s anecdotes, and 
giving the gist of his observations upon them, 


* * 
oe 


IN the first place, he assures amateurs that it is no 
shame to them if they are now and then taken in, for 
there is no cabinet of curiosities that is without its 
quota of false pieces. In spite of the experience of 
the directors, the provincial museums of France, and 
even those of the capital, contain them. The grand 
cabinet of medats of the National Library holds a 
certain number of pieces notoriously false. It is un- 
necessary to confound the fraudulent works with the 
still more numerous imitations, which, being open 
and avowed copies, are at the same time generally so 
ill done that it would be impossible that they should 
deceive the most unlearned. These imitations, espe- 
cially common in the potter's art, serve a good purpose 
in helping to create a more refined popular taste, and 
they should not be classed with the stock of the 
“*truqueur”’ and the ‘‘ brocanteur.’’ Neither should 
the numerous and respectable class of workers whose 
trade it is to restore or repair damaged works of art 
be classed with the obscure rascals who take good 
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care not to come themselves before the unsuspecting 
public, that buys their counterfeits from their partners, 
who pretend to know nothing about the objects for 
which they ask fancy prices, These last are numer- 
ous enough, wily enough, and successful enough to 
demand a book all to themselves. 


* * 
* 


M. EupDEL admits that the subject of prehistoric 
art is not his strong point; still he has one or two 
pretty little stories. at the expense of archzologists. 
A member of the Academy of Inscriptions was asked 
one day to examine a curious little earthen pot mark- 
ed with the four letters M. J. D. D., and to explain 
the legend. After some consideration he gave it as 
his opinion that the little vessel was a relic of Gallo- 
Roman times and that the inscription meant ‘‘ To the 
Great Jupiter, God of Gods’’ (Magno Jovi Deorum 
Deo), whereupon he was told that the pot was a mus- 
tard pot ; that it had never been consecrated to Jupi- 
ter, and that the inscription meant simply ‘* Moutarde 
Jaune de Dijon.” The story of the finding at Beau- 
vais in 1881 of hundreds of prehistoric battle-axes, 
flint arrow-heads, and the like, made by workmen 
who wrought from engravings of real objects found 
at Abbeville and Amiens, and several other little his- 
tories of the same sort, tend to show how easy and how 
profitable it must be to fool our friends the archzol- 
ogists. The only bit of finesse needed in this trade is 
to give the newly-chipped flint the peculiar polish due 
to age. This is done by frying the stone axes, etc., 
in oil, or simply by the workman rubbing them from 
time to time on the seat of his corduroy pantaloons. 
The rogues make, at times, most laughable mistakes. 
They have manufactured hatchets of the stone age of 
marble, and have carved handles for them with tools 
made of steel. 

*.* 

From the Black Forest come most of our fine 
agates. The workmen there are very poor, and have 
but indifferent machinery. Among other things they 
make of their smaller stones are beads for necklaces, 
and of these numbers are useless because badly pierc- 
ed or chipped in the making. M. Eudel tells of a 
gentleman who had the idea to buy a quantity of these 
modern beads and sell them again as prehistoric or 
antique. In Vienna he sold a Jot as Roman, in Lon- 
don a quantity as Celtic, and at Nantes some as 
Gallo-Roman. Finally he wished to dispose of the 
remainder to our author as lacustrine gems from 
Robenhausen ; but little as M. Eudel knew of prehis- 
toric art, he was aware that there are no lacustrine 
beads of agate or any other substance, and the fraud 
was brought to an end. 

* 9 * 

PASSING by the chapters on Egypt and on Etruscan 
and other pottery, one finds in the article on glassware 
that the tear-bottles supposed to be dug out of Roman 
tombs, and whose great beauty is in the iridescence 
due to time and contact with the soil, are imitated by 
applying a coating of fish-scales with mucilage to the 
interior of the little bottles that confectioners use to 
hold comfits. One would not think that the ruse 
would have a great success. The reproductions of old 
Bohemian and Eastern glass, now so common in the 
shops, one would suppose would deceive nobody if 
offered as genuine antiques. They have too distinctly 
the modern look of articles turned out by the quantity 
and sold by sample. Yet Mr. Eudel asserts that they 
are palmed off on amateurs, and also that the holes 
worn by chemical action in old stained glass are imi- 
tated with success by means of enamel paint. 


* * 
* 


BuT in the matter of ancient coins and medals, not 
only are the counterfeits very numerous, but they are 
often made with the greatest ease by fine engravers or 
the more knowing manipulators of the galvanic bat- 
tery. It is so easy for a practised eye and hand to de- 
tect coins that have been cast—a method never em- 
ployed for the making of true pieces except for a short 
period by the Gauls—that one would suppose this 
method of counterfeiting would be given up. It is still 
practised, however, and M. Eudel gives the following 
means of detecting pieces so made: The figures are 
coarse and lacking in detail ; the piece is larger and 
has less density than the real; the circumference 
almost always has had to be trimmed with the file. 


Pieces copied in the battery can usually be detegied 
by their spongy or granular texture. But when stréck 
with the die it is more difficult to tell false trom real. 
All then depends upon one’s knowledge of the antique 
and of modern tastes and habits of working. Still, i 
one remembers that the ancient dies were not in hard- 
ened steel but in a composition, in which the outlines 
became softened a little by use ; that the ground of the 
figure was not, as now, flat, but slightly concave, ana 
that the true antique patina will resist a washing with 
hot water, he need not be badly taken in. In the~ 
matter of antique jewelry, Etruscan or other, how-’ 
ever, M. Eudel warns us that, apart from the speci-© 
mens classified in the museums and in well-known 
collections, almost everything of the kind is of recent 
fabrication. 
* * * 

But of all the counterfeits, of all the rascalities, the 
picture-mongers are responsible for the greatest. To 
begin with the ‘‘ Old Masters.”’ 
most often genuinely old. It is only the painting that 
is modern. It is baked in an oven to produce cracks. 
It is toned with liquorice and lampblack. To save 
time it is fly-marked by means of a fine camel’s-hair 
brush and sepia. And because true Veroneses and 
Bandinellis have become hard and resist an alcohol 
bath, the counterfeiters have created a wash of very 
thin glue which serves to give the most recent paint- 
ing this valuable quality. As for the really artistic 
side of the work, there are, as there have always been, 
copyists of great natural talent, skill, and patience, 
who can find no better work than this dishonorable 
trade of counterfeiting. Some of them may like the 
work. There are always men who prefer to gain 
their bread dishonestly rather than honestly. But it 
would doubtless be a great blow struck at the counter- 
feiting of pictures if the public were intelligent enough 
in matters of art to furnish honorable employment to 
the not very great number of really talented men who 
leave the art schools year after year. Of course, that 
other and still worse set of frauds, the incapables, 
whose art is mainly the art of the flatterer or the auc- 
tioneer, would have to succumb. But that only shows 
that the public has it in its power to wipe out two sorts 
of fraud at once. 


The canvas—that is 


+ 

A CURIOUS source of frauds is found in genuine 
works which have been so badly treated by time and 
by the restorers as to be nearly valueless. They are 
scrubbed and scrubbed and scrubbed, until only just 
enough remains of the original work to give a charac- 
ter of authenticity to the painting which is afterward 
done upon them. Then, finally, there are monogram- 
ists whose sole work in life is to counterfeit signatures 


‘ of well-known masters. The story of the two Daniels 


in the Lions’ Den by Rubens, one of which was sold 
at the Hamilton sale for 4800 guineas, which M. Eudel 
tells in illustration of this chapter of his book, will no 
doubt provoke some discussion in England. But he 
admits that it is not the only case in which two exact- 
ly similar pictures exist of which it cannot be told 
which is the original, There are two portraits of 
Leo X.—one in the gallery of the Offices at Florence, 
the other in the Museum of Naples—which are in a 
similar case. 
* * 

A COUNTERFEITER of rare dexterity, we are told, 
made use of his old mother as agent. He knew that 
a certain connoisseur was a great admirer of Greuze. 
The old lady was schooled to act the part of the house- 
keeper to a supposititious gentleman whose portrait 
had been painted by Greuze. This gentleman, who was 
dead, had willed to his old housekeeper—such was the 
story—a legacy of 600 francs per annum on condition 
that she kept this portrait in her possession. When 
the connoisseur was told all this he became, of course, 
impatient to be the owner of this unattainable pict- 
ure. He sawit. It was superb. The only means of 
acquiring it that he could think of was to offer the 
proprietor double the annuity that he supposed she 
was receiving. The old lady was well trained. She 
made the sign of the cross to preserve her from 
temptation, and immediately thereafter fell a victim to 
it—nothing could be more natural. Then covering 
the picture, so that its appearance might not strike her 
with remorse, she delivered it to the tempter, who dis- 
covered, too late, that her son and not Greuze was the 
painter. MONTEZUMA, 
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Dramatic ¥euilleton. 


Hamlet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
*olonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet. 


FRoM a theatrical point of view, the past summer 
vias cold and brief. It began about the middie of 
yane and ended about the middle of August, covering 
eight weeks in all, instead of the customary twelve. 
During almost all these weeks the weather was excel- 
ent for the theatres. Moreover, the metropolis was 

nusually full of people, who found the sea-side and 
the country too chilly and rainy, and were anxious to 
be amused. 

Unquestionably, most of the managers would have 
made money by keeping their theatres open ; but they 
are like sheep: they follow their leaders. For its 
summer amusemenis the metropolis had to depend 
upon ‘‘May Blossom,’’ at the Madison Square, 
‘* Falka,’’ at the Casino, and such side-shows as were 
presented at the third-rate houses. Literally for a 
wonder—for a strong girl called ‘‘ the Georgia Won- 
der’’—Wallack’s reopened its doors in July, and was 
overcrowded for a fortnight by people who amused 
themselves by chaffing whoever went upon the stage 
to test the atheltic, magnetic, electric, or mysterious 
power of Miss Lulu Hurst, who looked like a dairy- 
maid and had the income of a duchess. 

‘* May Blossom,”’ a foolish play, pleased everybody 
because of its charming children’s scenes; but 
toward the end of July it began to lose its attractive- 
ness, and now it is not likely to rival the phenomenal 
run of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke.’’ The preparations to ice the 
air in the little miracle theatre proved superfluous ; 
the weather was too cool for iced drama. But ‘‘ May 
Blossom’”’ did a profitable business, and, one by one, 
the Madison Square managers slipped away to Lon- 
don to see ‘‘ Called Back,’’ in which they are to spec- 
ulate this season. 

At the Casino ‘* Falka,’’ a delightful gypsy opera, 
drew so well that it might easily have been kept upon 
the bills for a year; but the Casino management is 
divided against itself, and indulges in a merry war of 
interviews, circulars, and fisticuffs. Rudolph Aron- 
son controls the house ; Colonel McCaull controls the 
opera company. 
ended in a police-court charge of assault and battery. 
It is not’surprising, therefore, that when Colonel Mc- 
Caull thought that ‘* Falka’’ ought to be continued 
indefinitely, Mr. Aronson thought that something else 
ought to be produced. So, on the first Monday in 
August, ‘* The Little Duke’’ was revived, with Janu- 
schowsky as the hero. It is successful ; but it will 
never equal ‘‘ Falka’’ in popularity. 

George Wood, who used to mismanage Wood's 
Museum, came on from Philadelphia and leased the 
Cosmopolitan for a summer theatre. He opened 
with the old extravaganza, ‘* The Naiad Queen,’’ and 
then produced a new variety sketch, called  ‘‘ Cy- 
clones,’’ which depicted the troubles of an im- 
pecunious manager. This production was ominous ; 
for, in a week, the Cosmopolitan manager seemed 
to be suffering from the same sort of troubles. The 
Blanche Corelli troupe appeared in more or less comic 
operas, a piano economically assisting the small or- 
chestra. ‘‘ Pinafore’’ was revived, and then the un- 


A meeting to discuss business 


fortunate manager became still more desperate, and 
engaged a company of colored amateurs, who seri- 
ously attempted to play ‘‘ Othello’’ amid the guying of 
the audience. 

Tony Pastor’s theatre was open, for several weeks, 
with a rough-and-tumble piece, called ‘‘ The Corner 
Grocery,’’ founded upon Peck’s ‘‘ Bad Boy”’ sketches. 
Nobody went to the Eighth Street theatre to see 
‘* Around the World,’’ ‘‘ The Headless Horseman,”’ 
and such dramatic curiosities. 

This is the record of the summer season. The 
profits of the Casino and the Madison Square and 
the large amount of money taken at Wallack’s by 
‘‘the Georgia Wonder’’ suggest what the season 
might have been had our managers disregarded prec- 
edent. New York should have its theatres, like 
Dickens’s magazine, all the year round. 

+. x 

IN July the present season opened somewhat pre- 
maturely, at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, with what 
was called a new American society play, entitled 
‘* Distrust,’’ by Charles Dunbar, a builder, con- 


tractor, and owner of trotting horses, at Buffalo. It 
was surprising that a business man like Mr. Dunbar 
should write a play, and the circumstances which in- 
duced him to digress into drama were peculiar. 

One day Mr. Dunbar read in a paper that American 
society afforded a fine field for the playwright. The 
next night he had a dream, the incidents of which 
seemed to him dramatic. When he awoke the news- 
paper article recurred to him, and connected itself 
with his dream. He rose and forthwith wrote a play 
with his dream for the plot. 

During ten long years this play remained in Mr. 
Dunbar’s desk, but was read occasionally to triends 
who were devoted enough to submit to the infliction, 
after a good dinner. Fred Wren, an old-school come- 
dian, was among these friends. He offered to adapt 
Mr. Dunbar’s play to the stage and write in some 
comic scenes. The result was ‘‘ Distrust,’ which 
was successfully tried upon the friendly public of 
Buffalo and then brought to New York. 

The heroine of ‘* Distrust’’ was born of wealthy Bos- 
ton parents, but became poor, and served as cham- 
bermaid in a New York hotel, where her brother was 
assistant barkeeper. Here the villain saw her, and 
attempted to kiss her. Indignant at his audacity, she 
resigned her situation, went West as a schoolma’am, 
and, in Michigan, met and married the hero, a rich 
young New Yorker. Six years of wedded bliss 
elapsed, and then she encountered the villain in soci- 
ety. He recognized her as his long-lost chamber- 
maid, and her husband was so outraged by this inci- 
dent that he separated from her forever, settled an 
income of $10,000 a year upon her, and fled to the 
wilds of Colorado. There he encountered the bar- 
keeping brother, who explained matters, and brought 
the wandering husband back to his senses and his 
wite. 

Mr. Wren had padded this story with selections 
from all the old farces in which he had acted, and 
endeavored to monopolize the whole piece ; but the 
chambermaid incident was retained as the backbone 
of the play. It was too much for a New York audi- 
ence. They refused to accept it as American or to 
sympathize with the hero in his treatment of the hero- 
ine. Consequently, ‘* Distrust’’ was a flat failure, and 
was taken off after a fortnight, although Manager 
Colville had nothing else with which to keep his thea- 
tre open. This fact was publicly advertised, as it to 
emphasize the failure, and I am not alone in the opin- 
ion that the advertisement was unprofessional. 

Mr. Dunbar has underestimated the difficulty of 
writing an American play. He would laugh at me if I 
were to tell him that, having read an article upon the 
scarcity of American builders, and having had a dream 
about a bridge across the Hudson, I was ready to un- 
dertake to build the bridge. Why should I be less 
capable of building a bridge than he of building a 
play ? 

A good American play is now worth $12,000 cash. 
The man who can produce one successfully is certain 
of fame and fortune. An achievement which insures 
such rewards is not to be accomplished by simply 
reading a newspaper article and having a dramatic 
dream. 

+ = * 

CHECKED by the failure of ‘* Distrust,’’ the season 
was not formally opened until the second week in 
August, when “‘ Caprice,’’ a star piece constructed for 
Miss Minnie Maddern, by Howard Taylor, was pro- 
duced at the New Park, of which Mr. Taylor is one of 
the managers. 

Upon the same date a new farcical comedy from 
London, called ‘‘ Twins,’ was announced at Wal- 
lack’s ; but the production had to be postponed upon 
the plea that no eccentric comedian could be secured 
for the dual part of the hero, who is a bishop and the 
bishop's scapegrace brother. The truth is, that no 
cheap comedian could be secured. Either Messrs. 
Florence, Raymond, Goodwin, or Crane could play the 
part ; but the proprietors of the comedy had limited 
ideas about salary and exaggerated ideas about the 
character, and they forget how much money they are 
losing every day that ‘‘ Twins’’ is not acted. How- 
ever, arithmetic is never a strong point with theatrical 
managers. 

During the third week in August the Union Square 
opened, for a preliminary season, with Frederic Warde 
in two American plays, called ‘‘ Queena’’ and *‘ Lyn- 
wood,” which had been tried and found wanting in 
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California; a ballet spectacle, called ‘‘ The Seven 
Ravens,’’ was produced at Niblo’s Garden ; another 
ballet spectacle, called ‘* Sieba,’’ was produced at the 
Star Theatre ; the Grand Opera House resumed its 
combination business with **‘ The White Slave,’’ and 
the People’s Theatre with ‘ The Silver King.’’ On 
the first of September ‘* Called Back’’ was to be pro- 
duced at the Fifth Avenue, ‘' Investigation’’ at the 
Comique,’’ and ‘* A Mountain Pink’’ at the Comedy 
Theatre, formerly the hall of the San Francisco Min- 
strels. 

In the course of the present month we are also to 
see Lotta, in ‘* Nitouche,’’ at Duff's Theatre, and the 
old burlesque of ** Aladdin’’ at the Bijou, where Eng- 
lish opera, encouraged by the presence of President 
Arthur, made a gallant struggle for recognition during 
the last weeks of the theatrical summer. 

Both ‘* Sieba’’ and ‘** The Seven’ Ravens’’ were 
brought to this country as ballet pantomimes, the 
former havin 
the latter at 
sior’’ appeared to prove that ballet pantomimes are 


g been originally produced at Paris and 
Berlin. But the experiences of ** Excel- 
not so popular here as dramatic spectacles, like 
“The Black Crook ;"’ so native American dramatists, 
laying aside their great original works, turned the 
pantomime of these pieces into dialogue, and dramatic 
companies were engaged to interpret them, I think 
that this was a mistake. Nobody ever missed the 
dialogue in the Ravel pantomimes, But, then, the 
Ravel tamily is unfortunately extinct. 

‘** Called Back,”’ which has made a sudden reputa- 
tion for its author, is a clumsy little story, with one 
very strong original incident. This is the witnessing 
of a murder by a man who is totalfy blind. The read- 
ers are compelled to see the murder through the blind 
hero's sightless eyes and to discover its details, bit by 
bit, as he does afterward. But I cannot understand 
how this incident, effective in the story, can be made 
effective upon the stage. The audience must see the 
murder, instead of hearing the blind man tell about it, 
and, having seen it, all the mystery is dispelled. 

I do not believe that the dramatization of ‘t Called 
Back"’ has won a great success in London, and I an- 
ticipate only a success of curiosity for it here. In it 
Mr. Robert Mantell, who acted so well with Miss 


Davenport in Fedora,’’ makes his début as a star, 
and Miss Jessie Millward, who came here last season 
with Mr. Irving’s company, appears as a leading lady, 


t  # 
* 


THE new season, thus inaugurated with fourteen 
plays—of which seven are American and seven for- 
eign, ten new and four revivals—promises to be re- 
markably brilliant, in spite of the excitement of the 
Presidential election, if we are providentially spared 
the horrors of a cholera panic, Never before was so 
much capital invested in amusements ; never were 
such numerous and varied attractions offered to the 
public, 

Before the new year the Standard Theatre will be 
rebuilt and reopened, probably under the manage- 
ment of A. M. Palmer, formerly of the Union Square, 
who has purchased in London an amusing adaptation 
from the German called ‘* The Private Secretary,”’ 
and has engaged the nucleus of a company. A new 
theatre for amateurs, called the Lyceum, will be 
opened on Fourth Avenue, next to the Academy of 
Design, and a dramatic school to educate pupils for 
the stage will be attached to it, under the direction of 
Mr. Sargent, of the Madison Square. 

It is settled that we are to have Italian opera at the 
Academy of Music, with Colonel Mapleson as man- 
ager and Patti as the bright particular star ; but it is 
not-settled that Gye, or anybody else, is to manage 
the Metropolitan Opera House. However, like Stew- 
art's store, it is too big a place to keep closed, and the 
stockholders will find a Curtius ready to plunge into 
the gulf from which Manager Abbey has just emerged, 
alive, but financially crippled. If so, Nilsson will re- 
turn for a farewell engagement. 

England is about to send us Mr. Irving, Ellen 
Terry, and the London Lyceum Company; Barry 
Sullivan, who begins here his third and last tour 
around the world, and, probably, Wilson Barrett, a 
London actor and manager, who has boldly disputed 
Mr. Irving’s supremacy upon English ground. 

From France we are to have the inimitable Judic, 
seconded by Théo, who formerly appeared here as a 
star, and Aimée, who will play in comedy and in Eng- 
lish, so as not to interfere with Judic in opera-boufte, 

















It is not improbable that Bernhardt will revisit us be- 
fore the season is over. 

Ristori will come to us from Italy, and so will Sal- 
vini, who greatly prefers this country to England, 
where everybody praises him and nobody pays to see 
him act. 

Germany will spare us Herr Sonnenthal, her great- 
est living tragedian ; Janisch, the favorite comedi- 
enne of Vienna, who has learned English, and objects 
to being advertised as a countess; and a complete 
troupe for the Wagner operas. 

All our own stars, except Modjeska, will shine as 
usual and, I hope, will patriotically defy foreign 
competition by putting on additional lustre. When, 
for example, such actresses as Ristori, Janisch, and 
Aimée acquire the difficult English language and 
venture to challenge our actresses upon the New York 
stage, itis time for the genius of America to assert 
herself, if ever. From our actresses we may expect 
much ; but the experiences of last season do not in- 
spire us with high hopes as to our actors, who sulked 
or withdrew when Irving was at his best, and, in sport- 
ing phrase, did not even give us a race for our money. 

In addition to the native and foreign stars, we are 
to have all the new plays which are delighting London 
and are in preparation to delight Paris. Among these 
is ‘¢ Nita’s First,’’ which has been accepted at Wal- 
lack’s ; a drama upon which Sardou is still at work ; 
a comedy by Meilhac ; an opera, written to an Eng- 
lish libretto, by Audran, and a melodrama by the 
authors of ‘‘ The Silver King.’’ 

The menu for the dramatic feast of 1884-85 begins 
with the humble clam of “ Distrust’’ and the thin 
sauterne of ‘‘ Caprite ;’’ but look over the list and see 
what roasts, what game, what pastry, what sweets, 
and what glorious vintages of Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne are in reserve ! STEPHEN FISKE, 

BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM—THE PARKER BEQUEST—A 
RISING PROVIDENCE ARTIST—DAVID NEAL. 
Boston, August 5, 1884. 

SINCE Mr. W. J. Stillman, writing in The Nation, 
holds up the Boston Museum of Fine Arts as the 
model for all municipalities contemplating the creation 
of such institutions, its fortunes become a matter of 
wide concern. ‘These fortunes have not been greatly 
different of late from those of all other interests. The 
Museum has seen hard times, like everything and 
everybody else. But in the midst of this gloomy 
period two broad streaks of sunshine have suddenly 
fallen upon it. Thiese are, first, the gift of a great 
landscape—great both in surface of canvas and in 
quality of painting—and the windfall in the will of the 
late Harvey D. Parker, founder and millionaire pro- 
prietor of the famous hostelry—in whose basement 
Artemus Ward said Harvard University was located 
—that bears his name. The gift of the painting was 
as unexpected as the legacy of $100,000. The giver has 
never been generally known as a patron of art; he is 
not, in a word, one of the wealthy men of Boston to 
whom the Museum has been looking, thus far largely 
in vain, for rich presents from their noted collections. 
It is a young Jawyer of comparatively moderate accu- 
mulations who has set the gxample for the better 
known collectors to follow. His manner of giving it 
was as modest as himself. He saw the lofty canvas 
at the store of the dealer who imported it, and at once 
decided that it ought to go to the Art Museum. But 
after he had bought it with this destination in view 
for it, he asked the Museum authorities if they would 
hang itasaloan. This they assented to with alacrity, 
of course, and after it was very certain that the pict- 
ure was considered by all whose opinions are valuable 
a worthy addition to its treasures, the generous owner 
announced to the trustees of the Museum that the 
great work would be theirs if they would accept it. 
Thus has come into the possession of the public for- 
ever the huge landscape of Lerolle, which was one of 
the lions of a recent Salon. It represents a pair of 
peasant women plodding their way in sabots along the 
bank ofa river. It is the gait of hard-laboring peo- 
ple, but it is a cheerful walk and chat in the freshness 
of the morning by the river, whose surface shines 
broadly between the parallel and _ perpendicular 
trunks of the trees along its bank. The child perched 
pick-a-back on the shoulders of one of the women is 
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evidently chattering and crowing to them, and they 
are merrily answering his babbling, for their homely, 
honest faces are on a grin. ‘The light plays brightly 
around their kerchiefed heads, giving these and their 
sturdy figures a marvellous realism of relief. Birds 
dart through the air above the shining water, and 
thus the picture is gay and cheering, though of abso- 
lutely homely sincerity, of literal delineation, and of a 
cold gray tone without a single varying note for effect. 
It is as unconventional in composition, with its narrow 
altitude barred like a grated window by its parallel 
tree-trunks, as it is simple in motive. It is an honest 
and healthy piece of work, besides being work of great 
technical cleverness, and in its honesty and strength 
must prove a constant delight and refreshment to 
artists and students. 

Harvey Parker’s $100,000 was as complete a sur- 
prise to the Museum as the meagre portion he set 
apart for his widow was to that lady. Her protest and 
legal right have availed to make a new partition of the 
principal items of his great property, but it is under- 
stood that the $100,000 bequest to the Museum 
stands. This was indeed the only public gift. It 
marks a new departure in the testatory tendencies of 
American millionaires that is of the highest interest to 
the friends of art. Heretofore Dives has sought to 
take a bond of heaven and posterity by dedicating 
some portion of his gains to religion, to charity, or to 
education. If any wealthy decedent has heretofore 
sacrificed to esthetics, it has been to music. Paint- 
ing and sculpture are for the first time remembered in 
Harvey D. Parker’s will. Curious inquiry finds no 
reason for this happy singularity of choice in Mr. 
Parker’s case in his own personal tastes, associations, 
or convictions. He was not known to care for art or 
artists. He never spent any money on pictures con- 
sidered otherwise than as furniture. He never pat- 
ronized any poor artists, or was proud to be recognized 
by successful ones. Outside of the circles of political 
diners-out and well-to-do tradesmen who frequented 
his banqueting and drinking halls, his only demon- 
strative friendship with any well-known personage 
was with Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, and her he prob- 
ably admired quite as much for her well-kept wealth 
as for her less well-husbanded voice. His shrewd 
and practical mind undoubtedly reached its decision 
to endow the Museum of Fine Arts with his solitary 
public bequest from considerations not unconnected 
with the craft of which he was a shining light—a mas- 
ter in his day. What brought people to Boston or led 
them to stop over a day at his hotel? The sights of 
the town—the old State House, the Old South, Bunker 
Hill, the Art Museum—not the hospitals, the colleges, 
the reform schools, the churches, to which men ordi- 
narily leave their money in this country. In the true 
thrift of the immortal principle of putting your favors 
‘¢ where they will do the most good ”’ (i.e. to yourself), 
he sent his posthumous generosity in the direction of 
thé institution which most specially entertains the 
stranger within the gates and detains the touring 
bridal pair and the family of the Western plutocrat 
seeking culture at its source, at the hotels of the city. 
This to account for the particular direction of his 
munificence only ; let us not-fail to honor the impulse 
of public spirit that dictated a gift of some kind in the 
first place—the determination to leave his city, the 
whole people of it that is to say, something of lasting 
value and use that should serve as a memorial of him. 
What will they do with it at the Art Museum? They 
could build the next wing of the building, which they 
hoped to complete this year, but for which they have 
not dared to ask the supporters of the Museum in the 
prevalent poverty of the rich. But it is said to be 
more likely that they will put the hundred thousand by 
as ‘a nest-egg for an endowment adequate for the 
maintenance of the Museum, which is now a dead lift 
and loss to the finance committee of the trustees, who 
every year are called on to balance a deficit—some- 
times more, sometimes less, but with great regularity 
a deficit—in the accounts of the institution. After 
that, and with it the bare existence of the Museum, is 
provided for, then it will be time enough, say the 
financiers of the Museum, to talk about a fund for the 
purchase of some original statues (that Mr. Stillman 
says we ought to have, as well as plaster casts) and 
old masters in painting, and a fund for the encourage- 
ment by purchases of our own contemporary art. 

The productive art of this community has been at 
a very low stage during the past year, Not even the 


“* cows from Boston,’’ of which the New York exhibi- 
tion committees have begun to say they have too 
many, have been produced with any spirit or in the 
usual profusion. Hence when a young artist from 
Providence, Stetson by name, arrived here one day, in 
the midst of the meanest weather of late winter and 
of the most dismal disarray of the stock market, 
with some pictures that had unmistakable purpose, 
point, and ideality in them, the whole community of 
connoisseurs was stirred, as is a crowd of schoolboys 
by a band of music. The rumor of them soon 
spread ; the town came flocking. They stood the test 
of the highest art—that is, they satisfied the popular 
enthusiasm for story-telling pictures and excited 
agonizing admiration among the esthetes. They 
had, indeed, something of Vedder’s cleverness of 
subject and a great deal of La Farge’s poetry of 
color. One esthete remarked that the color was as 
passionate as Swinburne’s verse; others found the 
significance and suggestiveness of the themes chosen 
for treatment unutterably precious. In short, the 
young man went home to Providence, after hanging 
his pictures with prices like $50 and $30 marked upon 
them, and in a few days awoke famous, with the great 
guns of a furor over his little things booming in the 
Boston newspapers. To speak in calmness at this 
distance from the event, which apparently has not been 
thought worthy of mention in any New York journal 
hitherto, young Stetson gave proof of a natural pro- 
ductive genius. He is one of the painters who, if he 
makes good his promise, will not be content to be 
eternally repeating his little set of stock subjects—a 
lot of correct cattle, a choice assortment of elms 
and meadows or clever arrangements of marsh or of 
pasture, or regulation models with spinning-wheels, 
or meaningless bits of color reproducing the studio 
truck and bric-a-brac. He is an artist who will treat 
the putting of paint on canvas as a means and not an 
end, and will have something to say when he paints. 
Nevertheless he needs to study drawing. His anato- 
my is generally uncertain and indefinite, and some- 
times ridiculous. All the same, he makes it clear 
what effect he is trying to produce, and oftentimes pro- 
duces it in a way to take one’s breath away with his 
audacity, his crude strength, and his success withal. 
Whether he is after an effect of glorious gayety, as in 
the picture of children in bright red and yellow gowns 
dancing ina ring upon a vividly green lawn and in 
the directest pour of golden sunlight, before a marble 
fountain and wall; or whether he is depicting in 
strange, pitchy monotone his gruesome and weird 
night-burial of a suicide, his rich fancy and power 
manage somehow to “‘ git thar’’ without much of any 
drawing, and with none of the well-known touches and 
tricks of technique. 

Speaking of technique, we had with us last win- 
ter that wizard of the brush and palette, David 
Neal. He has been astonishing our native artists— 
though he is a native himself, only his German life 
and wife have morally Teutonized him through and 
through—by painting the portraits of local magnates 
and their wives hereabouts. More rapid and sure 
brush-work was doubtless never seen in any age of the 
art, and the effects he works upon his sitters are really 
superb when he is inspired by some manly face be- 
traying power and soul, or some womanly figure of 
grace and queenliness. It is always to exalt and 
idealize, not to brutalize in a literal collation of poor 
tale-telling facts that Neal works. The French Zola- 
ism in painting has not yet reached the romantic 
school of Munich, of which he is at once a pupil and 
master. That fine German critic, Prof. Pecht (who is 
at Munich writing a history of German art), confirms 
my judgment of these Boston portraits of Neal’s 
painted during the past winter. He says (speaking 
from the photographed copies) that, *‘ taking into con- 
sideration the taste in arrangement, the dignity and 
grace given to the figures, the mobility of expression 
of the inner man—‘ soul-painting ’—combined with 
delineation of character, making it evident that they 
must be perfect likenesses, on the whole, I cannot re- 
call a single artist among us who could compete in 
portraiture with Neal.’’ This is the opinion of the 
first authority in Germany, and the consideration it 
has in that country is plain from the circumstance that 
Neal is now painting away at the heads of so many 
notables in Munich that it is doubtful if he returns as 
soon as expected to execute the commissions he was 
unable to fill on his recent visit, GRETA, 
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THE AMERICAN ART CLUB AT MUNICH. 


THE present genera- 
tion of American art stu- 
dents looks to Paris and 
Munich, as the past has 
2 principally done to Diis- 
seldorf, for its training, 
and these two art centres 
are likely to retain their 
pre-eminence for a long 
time to come. Students 
from the United States, at 
least, will continue to 
seek instruction in the 
schools and ateliers of 
European masters as 
long as these remain 
open to them, notwith- 
standing the fact that 
the opportunities offered 
at home for instruction 


Ps in the preparatory studies 
/ of the arts of painting 
\ and sculpture are fully 


equal to any offered in 
either Paris or Munich; 
the only but all-impor- 
tant difference being the 
cost of such instruction. 
In Munich the, fees for 
tuition and admission to 
the Academy are so 
small that they are not 
taken into consideration 
at all; besides, living in 
Munich is pleasant and 
inexpensive, an. allow- 
: ance of from thirty-five 
~ to fifty dollars per month 
covering all expenses, 
even enabling one to enjoy many of the luxuries of life, such as the royal theatres 
and operas (admission to which is reduced to twenty cents for students), and 
vacation trips into the surrounding countries, the mountains of Bavaria and the 
Tyrol, and even to Italy. 

Munich has over two hundred thousand inhabitants, but is not as large as an 
American city with half that number, though its growth within the last ten years 
is almost marvellous. As the outside appearance ol 
the city has entirely changed—large and magnificent 
buildings, principally in the German Renaissance style 
of architecture, springing up everywhere, narrow 





streets being widened, canals bridged over to form 
new streets, and adjacent fields being covered with 
handsome villas—so also have the habits of the people 
gradually changed, adjusting themselves to the re- 
quirements of the times. To a young American 
student going over to Munich now, this may not ap- 
pear so; to him everybody and everything may seem 
old and slow, and a venerable Munich citizen, deplor- 
ing the introduction of improvements, such as the 
street cars and the spacious and artistically decorated 
restaurants and cafés in place of the small and -V 
dingy ‘* gemiithliche Kneipe’’ of by-gone days, would 
appear a curiosity. The Monachian of to-day, how- 
ever, is very lively and active compared with him of 
twenty years ago. He is growing fond of manly 
sports ; rowing and bicycling have become popular, 
and the old barbarous custom, still practised among 
students, of cutting up each others’ faces in petty _ 
quarrels, is gradually but surely falling into disgrace. 

The foreign element in Munich is verystrong. The 
University as well as the Academy attracts students 
from.many lands; in the streets, the cafés and 
restaurants you may hear all languages spoken, and 
there are clubs of nearly every nation. Few Ameri- 
cans go to Munich for any other purpose but art study ; it was natural, therefore, 
that the club they formed should be an artist’s club, It was first organized about 
eight years ago, and has, owing to its ever-changing membership, passed through 
various stages of prosperity. As at present composed, it comprises nearly all the 
American students in the city, and seems at last placed upon a footing which 








promises a long career of both pleasant usefulness and useful pleasure, Besides 
a large collection of etchings and engravings, photographs and original drawings 
by many of its old members, some of whom have since achieved renown, the club 
also owns a library, the foundation of which was a present of nearly one hundred 
works by an American gentleman who had spent some years in Munich. THE 
ArT AMATEUR, L’Art, and some English periodicals are regularly received, 
besides such occasional publications as friends at home send from time to time, 
believing them of interest to the ‘‘ boys’’ abroad. Weekly meetings and enter- 
tainments form a special attraction, and occasional exhibitions of works by 


te 


members command the attention even of the Academy professors. In the ‘* olden 
times’’ of the club the critical remarks by Walter Shirlaw, Chase, and Duveneck 
at such exhibitions were always eagerly caught up by the younger men, and now 
Frank Currier is the ‘‘ old man’’ whose opinions carry most weight. Himself 
following a singular course in art (by many falsely termed the *‘ Munich school,"’ 
simply because a few young Americans have not been able to resist his influence 
and have sent their productions home, though no Munich artist paints in that 
style), he has, nevertheless, a ready appreciation for styles different from his own, 
Passionately fond of music, well read, of strong argumentative powers, always 
appreciating a good joke, even when aimed at himself, a hard worker in his art, 
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he is ‘‘ one of the boys’’ with the youngest, as enthusiastic with the base-ball bat 
in his hand as with charcoal or brush. 

The excellences of the Music School 
of Munich seem less known than those — 
of the Academy, otherwise more pu- ‘ 
pils from America would be attracted 4 ¢ 


thither. As it is, the club enjoys but 


rarely the presence of a professional a 
musician among its members. Two , / 

years ago, however, one of the mem- ’ 

bers, Charles Purdy, from Ohio, read a \I 

paper on Wagner's “‘ Parsifal,’’ then in . S won | Fis os 
active preparation at / Pa? a ? - 
Baireuth, and gave 4G ’ 


parts of the music on 
the piano. Dramatic 

















talent is not wanting, 
and the side-splitting 
performance of Hall 
as Irving-Romeo and 
Moore as Ellen Terry- 
Juliet in the balcony 


‘THE PROFITS OF THE DAY.’’ DRAWN BY PETER KRAEMER FROM HIS PAINTING. 
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scene, will long be remembered. The delightful and instructive entertainment 
of presenting live ‘‘ old masters’’ has also been practised, and when it came 
to that great Carnival enterprise, the ‘* Maskirte Kneipe,’’ inaugurated by the 
students of the Academy, the Americans competed successfully with all other 
nations, presenting a true picture of life and habits in the Far West. The pleasant 
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memories of that festival are forever marred by the 
cruel fate of nine young German students of the Acad- 
emy, who were burned to death in their Esquimaux 
costumes. The fact that no American was injured 
was at once ‘‘cabled’’ to America at the instance of 
the club, thereby relieving many an anxious parent’s 
heart at home. 

With its existence becoming more generally known, 
the club received some attentions from afar, and soon 
had various opportunities of increasing its usefulness, 
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as, for instance, in assisting the Pennsylvania Academy 
in forming its special exhibition in the fall of 1881. 
Later a petition to our government was drawn up and 
caused to be signed by American artists residing in 
the various art centres of Europe, praying for certain 
alleviations and some alterations in the tariff laws, 
both, however, without the desired effect, though in 
one instance relief was promised. 

The representation of American art at the Inter- 
national Art Exhibition at Munich last year was also 
due principally to the club, whose ever-watchful and 
untiring pres- 
ident and sec- 
retary took it 
upon them- 
selves to enlist 
the co-opera- 
tion of their 
brother artists 
at home and 
abroad, Mr. 
Koehler  de- 
ciding on a 
visit to his 
home, to 
which he had 
previously not 
expected to go 
for another 
year or two, 
in order to 
give the mat- 
ter his person- 
al attention. 

There are at 
present about 
fifty American 
students in the 
Academy at 
Munich, They 
are acknowl- 
edged by the 
professors to 
be among the 
most industrious, and at the close of every school 
year, when medals for the best works are awarded, 
Americans are always among those carrying off the 
highest honors. At a recent competition for composi- 
tion pupils, Carl Marr, from Milwaukee, was awarded 
the first prize, his only rival being a young Bavarian. 
In landscape studies strong work has been done by 
young Eichelberger, and the water-colors by Charles 





CLUB DECORATION BY J. F. CURRIER. 


Mente, with their unmistakable intluence of refined 
Corot and bold Currier, without being imitations of 
either, give promise of important work to come. 
Walter McEwen’s rather remarkable performance 
of leaping from the deep, sombre tones he formerly 
indulged in to the cool grays of his present palette, 
promises good results for the future ; at present he 
stands somewhat isolated in Munich, though his 
endeavors are appreciated by some of the younger 
Munich artists. Time will show what merit there 
may be in the painstaking studies of Robert Koehler 
and Richard Gross, who are at present under the im- 
mediate influence of Defregger. The former last year 
exhibited at the National Academy of Design an in- 
teresting picture called ‘‘ Her Only Support ;’’ it show- 
ed a poor woman submitting a broken attachment of 


her sewing machine to the critical inspection of the 


village blacksmith. 

Closely allied in feeling and interest to the Ameri- 
cans are our brethren of English birth. They are in 
many respects so closely identified that they have 
really become one colony, dining and wining together 
on Thanksgiving Day, and indulging in patriotic 
speeches on the Fourth of July. Other nationalities 
too are represented among the members of the club, 
some drawn there for the purpose of practising their 
English, others by real sympathetic feeling. 

No sooner has the year’s work closed with the cus- 
tomary exhibition, than the American colony begins 
to scatter, seeking rest and recreation and new work 
in the country. Schleissheim has been for two or 
three years the principal place of attraction, as before 
that it was Polling, the old monastery at which still 
bears the marks of the ‘‘ American Academy,”’ as it 
once flourished under Duveneck and Currier, and 
where that style of painting was developed which has 
became known as the ‘* Munich school.”’ 

To some Dachau offers desirable sketching ground, 
and some go to the Bavarian mountains, to the Tyrol, 
and to Italy, while now and then one or another takes 
a northward flight, to the cool gray skies of the coast 
of Holland. At the opening of the Academy, about 
the middle of October, the wanderers return to 
Munich, their portfolios filled with sketches, their 
hands and faces tanned, their minds and bodies fresh 
and robust, equipped for the long winter campaign 
in the crowded studios. Every year some of the old 
familiar faces disappear and new ones fill their places, 
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Among the sketches by members of the Club illus- 
trating this notice is one by Toby Rosenthal, which 
will, I think, revive among old Munich students of the 
colony pleasant recollections of a weil-known model 
whose features may be recognized in more than one 
painting of more than one American artist who has 
since won distinction at home. 


Municn. HEPHASTUS. 
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A GERMAN CRITIC ON AMERICAN ART. 


EXTENDED notice of the American pictures in the 
International Art Exhibition at Munich last year has 
already appeared in these columns. Nevertheless, 
the following extract from the distinguished Professor 
Fr, Pecht’s review of the exhibition, in the Allge- 
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meine Zeitung, will, even at this late date, be found 
full of interest and valuable suggestion : 

I now come to American art—that is so far as we 
can talk of an American art, and 
American painters who have studied in Munich, Paris, 
Rome, and belong to the schools of those places. 
That these American artists could send in contribu- 
tions so respectable in numbers and quality, is, how- 
fact 
deserving, at 


not merely of 


ever, a 


- all events, of 
attention, and 
nothing is 
more certain 
than that they 
will 
form a 
considerable 
competition to 


shortly 
very 


ourselves. 
That this is 
not the 
yet, is owing 
the 
circumstance 
that these 
American pic- 
tures acquaint 
one with 
erything 

der the sun ex- 
cepting Amer- 
ican life itself, 
the 
ties of which 


case 


only to 


ev- 
un- 


peculiari- 


would, natur- 
ally, interest 
one most. 
Out of a cou- 
ple of hun- 
dreds of can- 
vases collected in these rooms, scarcely a dozen 
treat subjects taken from the nature or people of the 
great trans-atlantic republic. Therein this art radi- 
cally differs from that of all other nations, a fact the 
more striking as popular life and especially nature 
in the United States manifestly offer an immense mass 
of the finest material. Just think of the life of the 
pioneers in the West; of the gold-diggers, miners, 

















trappers ; of the collisions with the Indians, Mexicans, 
Chinese, negroes ; of the maritime life of this most 
restless of nations ! 
Cooper down to Bret Harte, have already worked this 
rich material in all directions, and excellently well, it 
still remains to the painters an untouched treasure, 
and an American Knaus or Defregger would be sure 


While the fiction-writers, from 


of immortality. 

All this strikes one at first very unpleasantly, and, 
added to the technique imitated from all 
European 
and tendencies, with 


possible 
schools 
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produced in their own country, is that the artists 
undertook to fly before they had learned to walk. 
Moreover, they seem very quickly to unlearn over 
there what they had learned on this side of the ocean, 
because they are not under the control of a public 
taste formed by great art collections, as is the case in 
France or Germany. The consequence is that it is 
just the more talented American artists who are to be 
found lingering in Munich, Paris, or Rome, however 
unwholesome such an existence is, when long con- 
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whole, with its deep shadows and the flaring, flick- 
ering light, the figure of the unhappy girl herself is 
the greatest success. Her great loveliness enhances 
the pity we feel for this victim of religious severity, 
which is most appropriately personated in the blind 
abbot, hardened to stone, who occupies the judgment- 
seat, as well as in the two prioresses, the youngest of 
whom, indeed, shows at least some symptoms of com- 
miseration. The accuser, who tears the cloak from 
her shoulders, and the muffled executioners, who are 


the next moment to 
wall her up in the 
niche which = stands 





scarcely ever a spark 
of originality, gives 
one 
that all these pictures 
have no definite char- 
acter at all, unless it 
be the effort not only 
to copy all European 
crazes, but to improve 
on them by the super- 
addition of trans-at- 
lantic 
Yet this is only appa- 
rently so. A 
examination 

shows far more points 
of departure toward 
the 
national 


the impression 





extravagance. 


closer 
soon 


reproduction of 
life, 
toward a distinctively 
art, than 
think 
inspection. 


even 


American 
one would 
a first 


on 


There is, indeed, as 
little promise of indi- 
vidual forms and ex- 





pressions as North 
America has a lan- 
guage of its own, 


but plenty of healthy, 
if not very thoroughly 
trained or restrained, 
talent. So I venture 
to prophesy that in 
twenty years from 
now there will be 
quite as much of a 
national American 
art as there is already 
of an American liter- 
ature. Not, however, 
if they are irrational 
’ enough to strive to 
shut out by prohibi- 
tory tariffs the works 
of art of other nations, 
while these foreign 
works of art alone 
can educate the taste 
of native artists, and, 
still more, that of 
the American public, 
which stands in far 
greater need of train- 
ing, if it is to exercise 
a beneficent influence 
on the artists, instead 
of a hurtful one, as it 
does now. If national 
art production could 


be gradually substi- 











open for the purpose, 
deepen our horror by 


their fiendish looks, 
The artist, born in 
San Francisco trom 


German parents, has 


taken a great step 
toward real original- 
ity by this new crea- 
tion, the style of 
has admir 


the 


which he 
ably suited to 


subject, and done 


brilliant credit to his 


The re 


them 


countrymen, 
is not one of 
who strives so intelli- 
gently, perseveringly, 
and successfully tow- 
ard perfection who is 


so far removed from 


that affectation of 
genius which strikes 
the beholder at the 
first glance and dis- 


gusts him at the sec 
ond, or, at most, im- 
poses on the admira- 
tion of backwoods- 
men a too 


often 


quality 
found in pict 
ures produced in 
America, 

Neal, in his 


** Cromwell Listening 


David 


to Milton Playing on 
the Organ,”’ also be 
trays the same inde- 
fativable striving, but 
tries to conceal it, 
He shows in this pict- 
ure something even 

distinctively 
than 
senthal, if only for the 


more 
American Ro- 


reason that the hero, 


being a ‘‘ self-made 
much 
the 
American 
Next to 
the successful render- 


man,’ lies 


more within 
range ol 


conception, 


ing both of Cromwell 
and Milton, the clever 
coloring should be 
pointed out, and it 
only reinains to wish 
that the artist might 


try his talent at some 





subject from Ameri- 





tuted almost wholly 
for foreign production 
in Germany, a coun- 
° try so fond of all that 
is foreign, without 
protective tariffs, simply because our artists learned 
to reproduce our own nature and history, our own 
views and modes of feeling, in forms that were noble 
and attractive if not always classically perfect, the 
same result must be achieved a great deal more easily 
in America with the help of the strong national spirit 
of the Americans. And when people still have much 
to learn, it seems rather absurd to slam the door in 
the schoolmaster’s face. 

y That the Americans are still in this case there can 
be no doubt ; the great fault of most of their pictures, 








**IN THE ITALIAN TYROL.,”’ 


DRAWN BY J. HARTWICH FROM HIS 


(THE AMERICAN ART CLUB AT MUNICH.) 


tinued. But was it not as unwholesome for Mengs, 
Karstens, Cornelius Overbeck, Rauch, and Fiihrich to 
study in Rome forever? Yet without them there 
would be no national school in Germany even yet. 
Had not even a genius like Rubens to go to school to 
Italy first ? 

Among these more talented 
Rosenthal undoubtedly takes the lead. His ‘‘* Con- 
demnation of Constance Beverley,’’ from Scott's 
‘*Marmion,’’ is to a certainty the best picture in the 
American rooms. Next to the weird character of the 


Americans Toby 


can history, such as 
the War of Indepen- 
dence or the 
tures of the first im- 
migrants would yield 
him in abundance and of the best. 

The talent, combined with 
much liveliness, also shows in Crone’s 
‘* Judgment,”’ held on a beggar lad, who was stealing 
apples in the smith’s orchard, but is caught in the act 
by the smith’s boy, and brought into the workshop for 
The little incident is told 
with much freshness and humor, only one could not 
possibly tell whether the smithy and its inhabitants 
are located in California or Upper Bavaria. No such 
doubt is possible with regard to Gross’s picture, 


PAINTING. 
adven- 


same _ picturesque 


dramatic 


trial and condemnation. 
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‘*Hans Sachs Reading his Poems to his Visitor, of taste more questionable than pleasing. Is the cat 
Albrecht Diirer,’’ though it is a picture not only 


SKETCHES BY CHARLES MENTE, 


(THE AMERICAN ART CLUB AT MUNICH.) 


painted in Munich, but invented there. 





Another fine _ teresting. 


conception and well carried out is Marr’s ‘‘ Ahas- Caliga’s *‘ 


uerus,’’ sitting by the corpse of a 
young girl, washed ashore in a tem- 
pest, and envying her the rest of 
death. There is great delicacy of 
feeling and more than commonly fine 
drawing in Pearce’s young girl by 
the cradle of her sleeping little broth- 
er. This is a scene that could be 
enacted in every nursery in the 
world, and must be touching any- 
where. 

The transition to the distinctively 
American paintings is given by the 
numerous portraits. Here we first 
of all greet the gifted (but to our 
taste much too bizarre) full-blooded 
American, Chase. Here is his por- 
trait of the painter Duveneck, treated 
with great freedom. The portrait of 
a girl in a Chinese dressing-gown, 
reading, is more interesting; but 
most characteristic is that of Miss 
* * *, for she is as genuine an Amer- 
ican as ever was, handsome more- 
over, and interesting also, though 
apparently gifted with more clever- 
ness than feeling. The way in which 
she fixes her piercing look on you 
without herseif betraying anything, 
puts you in mind of asphinx. But 
that the artist uses this fascinating 
woman to bring before us the some- 
what disagreeable experiment of con- 
trasting yellow tapestry and yellow- 


er flowers in a flowerpot with a blue silk dress, as 
though herein lay the chief interest, is an exhibition 
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we discover in the folds of the tapestry, playing with 
a mouse, to be understood as an emblem ? 
There is a {full-length portrait, by Beck- 


with, of Chase himself, 
looking at you intently with 
coldly speculative eyes. 
Page has two portraits, 
otherwise good, but with 
as little play of light as 
though he had seen _ his 
models in the twilight. 
Very fine is Weir’s portrait 
of Professor Weir, a splen- 
did specimen of the genuine 
American old gentleman, 
What makes Mosler crown 
his still quite pretty lady 
with wilted bay leaves, or 
Caliga transform his into a 
perfect Moor by a light 
background, or Fuller take 
Greuze for his model of all 
things—are so many mys- 
teries, 

The cleverest of all these 
ladies’ portraits, in fact al- 
together a most charming 
picture, is the lady, full- 
length, by Brandt, a small 
gem, which would be good 
enough for Netscher. Very 
comical is the impression 
produced by Rolshoven’s 
portrait of a boy, in which 
the precocious indepen- 
dence of American juveniles 
looks out on you in sucha 
droll, defiant way, that you 
cannot help laughing out 
loud at this pert young re- 
publican. An intellectual 
head, both handsome and 
interesting, is that of the 
Queen of Roumania, by 
Healy, who has painted the 
king also, but not quite as 
cleverly. 


I now come to those genre pictures 
which represent scenes from distinctively 
American life and are therefore highly in- 
Among these the first place belongs to 
A Flaw in the Will.” A splendidly genu- 
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SKETCH BY CHARLES MENTE, 
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ine Yankee lawyer explains ‘‘ the flaw’’ to the hand- 
some young widow who consults him. Not only are mess. Then there is Low, who shows more good- 





pmP, 
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the characters successfully worked out, but the effect 
of the whole is most pleasing and refined. ‘* Dis- 
tinctively American’’ and at the same time pictur- 
esque and full of charm is Johnson’s ‘*‘ Corn Harvest,” 


SKETCH BY S. H. CRONE, 


(THE AMERICAN ART CLUB AT MUNICH.) 







judge from his 


where the reapers of both sexes sit on the ground in 
two opposite rows, freeing the ears from the husks. 
The whole thing is done charmingly and contains 
some exquisite ‘‘touches,’’ proving irrefragably that 
there are interesting sides to American rural life as 


well as to ours, if one but has the 
eye tosee them. With such an eye 
Brown is surely gifted, as appears 
from his most amusing picture, ‘* The 
Train is Passing.’’ This event has 
collected the entire juvenile popula- 
tion of two or three farms behind a 
hedge, whence they, boys and girls 
huddled together, look at the train 
whirling by, with excited, beaming 
faces. The single children are char- 
acterized rarely. Less unmistakably 
American, but better painted—also 
by Brown —is a troop of barefooted 
youngsters, sitting on a quay-wall, 
looking on expectantly at an angling 
comrade, at the solemn moment 
when he triumphantly hoists a small 
fish out of the water. Eakins’s 
‘* Musical ” also is amusing, where 
a youthful ‘* Diva’’ sings an “‘ aria” 
to the accompaniment of a violin 
performed on by a genuine Yankee 
with a gravity which awakens seri- 
ous doubts as to his musical ability. 
As the pictures we just reviewed 
nearly all bear the unmistakable 
stamp of the Munich school, one may 
draw the almost certain conclusion 
that this school influences Americans 
more favorably than any other, if 
only they do not forget in New York 
all they ever learned with us, as 
did the onc promising Shirlaw, to 
** Gossiping,” a mere impressionist 
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will than talent in bringing before us native ** lynch- 
justice,’’ in his ‘‘Captain Ireson,’’ tarred and 
feathered by women and driven and hooted out of the 
city by the rabble, for having refused assistance to a 
vessel in distress. Really touching, on the contrary, 
is Turner’s widow returning from the cemetery, where 
she has been dreaming herself back into ‘* Past 
Days.’’ We also wish success to Irwin’s ‘ Art 
Amateurs,’’ to Maynard’s pretty ‘‘ Banjo-player,”’ 
and Homer's sleeping ‘‘ Army Transport Convoy ;’’ 
lastly to Lippincott’s boys merrily bathing in a moun- 
tain stream at the bottom of a rocky ravine. All 
these canvases show that American life has truly no 
scarcity of picturesque ‘‘ motives.”’ 

Among the landscapes, too, the American ones are 
decidedly the most interesting. We will mention 


Twachtmann’s ‘ Winter,’’ Murphy’s ‘‘ Evening,” 
Chase’s ‘* Mariner,’’ Miller’s very original *‘ Moon- 
shine on the Hudson” and “ Niagara Falls,’’ Wy- 
ant’s ‘‘ Thunderstorm,’’ Tryon’s ‘‘ June Evening,”’ 
Quartley’s ‘* Port of New York,’’ Harrison’s ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Mist,’’ well felt, but too impressionistic. An ex- 
quisite conception is the group of fishermen mending 
their nets on the strand by Eakins, while Alexander’s 
effective old-fashioned church is enlivened with a 


group of modern ladies. Bridgman’s studies of Egypt 
and Arabia show great fineness of observation and 
cleverness in the execution. With them I will close 
this review of an exhibition, which not only actually 
yields more than it promised at first sight, but con- 
tains the promise of more and far better things in the 
future. FR. PECHT. 


GEORGE F. WETHERBEE, son of the well-known 
musician and teacher, J. QO. Wetherbee, of Boston, 
is making his mark in England. Last year, when a 
vacancy occurred in the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colors, he was elected a member, entirely with- 
out influence other than the merit of his pictures then 
hanging upon the society’s walls. His subjects are 
principally taken from English rustic life, and he 
dwells with special lovingness upon the poetic dimness 
and half-mystery of late sunsets and deepening 
twilights. He paints from nature in Berkshire, and 
his models are not professional ones, but the real rus- 
tics who hoe among the turnips and labor among the 
corn. He had four pictures in the late exhibition at 
the Dowdeswell Gallery, which formed quite an 
epitome of his art, showing both its strength and its 


a 


neces 
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** COMING, SIR!’ STUDY BY TOBY E, ROSENTHAL, 
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weakness. The latter is an occasional exaggeration: 


of flesh tints into almost an Indian copperiness, and 
an occasional want of nature’s misty golden shimmer, 
and spaciness in his masses of corn. ‘* Overbur 
dened’’ is a picture of a toil-worn, delicate young 
mother, with one babe pressed to her bosom, another 
clinging to her knees, while she struggles with a 
heavy bundle of fagots through the snow. The 
pathetic head is relieved against a cold sunset sky, a 
whole drama of sorrow in its soft, subtle, yet signifi- 
cant lines. The canvas looks French in breadth of 
treatment and melting gradations of color, and the 
tone is as un-English as a Jules Breton. Another of 
Mr. Wetherbee’s canvases, called ‘‘ Man Goeth Forth 
to his Work and to his Labor until the Evening,”’ is a 
perfect antithesis to ‘‘ Overburdened."’ It isa proces- 
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sional group of harvesters returning from the fields 
at sunset. The forms are crisp and clear, the con- 
trasted sunlight and shadow extremely vigorous and 
effective ; there is a certain precision of workmanship 
in the ensemble which is, however, the precision of 
poetry as opposed to that of prose; though the 
shadows are advancing a morning blitheness is ex- 
pressed in the steps which seem to spring, of both 


men and women, and the whole canvas seems to sing. 


‘* NEVER buy a copy of a picture,’” says John Rus- 
kin. ‘** All copies are bad, because no painter who is 
worth a straw ever will copy. He will make a study 
of a picture he likes, for his own use, in his own way, 
but he won’t and can’t copy ; and whenever you buy 
a copy, you buy so much misunderstanding of the 
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original, and encourage a dull person in following 
business he is not fit for, besides increasing ultimately 
chances of mistake and imposture. You may, in 
fact, consider yourself as having purchased a certain 
quantity of mistakes, and, according to your power, 
being engaged in disseminating them.”’ He adds, 


se 


however : do not mean that copies should never 


be made; a certain number of dull persons should 
always be employed in making the most accurate 
copies possible of all good pictures ; these copies, 
though artistically valueless, would be historically 
and documentarily valuable in the event of the 
destruction of the original picture. Studies made by 
great artists for their own use should be sought after 
with the greatest eagerness, and engravings are often 


serviceable and valuable. 











GREUZE. 


THE engravings after Greuze which THE ART 
AMATEUR Offers this month to its readers fairly repre- 
sent an important class of the artist’s pictures—his 
heads of young girls and of children. It is by these 
that, outside of France, he is best known, and in our 
country the few original works by Greuze (with one 
important exception) that are found in our museums, 
and even the copies, belong to the same category. 
The Metropolitan Museum has a ‘‘ Head of a Young 
Girl,”’ said in the catalogue to be the study made by 
the master for one of the figures in ‘* The Father’s 
Curse,’’ belonging to the Louvre, and which was 
among the pictures selected by M. Jules Jacquemart 
from the Blodget collection of old masters to be 
etched for the Museum. The Historical Society 
boasts of no less than five examples ; ‘* A Nymph of 
Diana,’’ ‘‘ Portrait of 
the Duc de Choiseul,’’ 

‘‘Head of a Young 
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is picturesquely built amphitheatre fashion on the 
right bank of the Saéne, and a bridge of five arches 
connects it with the suburb on the opposite shore. 
The town still cherishes the memory of Greuze, but 
has little to show of his art beyond one poor picture 
in the church of the Madeleine. The fame of Greuze 
belongs to Paris where he early went to seek his 
fortune, and where at the age of eighty, having been 
for long years the idol of the gay world, he died in sol- 
itude and in misery mourned by his faithful daughter, 
deserted by his miserable wife, and followed to his 
grave by only two of his friends. 

The craft by which the father of Greuze made his 
living was not that of a simple tiler or thatcher ; he 
was a master-tiler by which we are rather to under- 
stand a contractor, or undertaker of works of some 
importance. It was natural, therefore, that he should 
wish his son to take a step higher in the world, just as 





able, no one of them made any resistance, except it 
were the father of La Tour, one of the great portrait 
painters, whose parent was bent on making a civil 
engineer of him in spite of his being near-sighted. 
The story of Greuze was like that of the rest: his 
father wanted to make him an architect ; as he had 
tiled houses, he wanted his son to build houses, and 
he held out until, one day, the boy brought him what 
he thought was an engraving, but which turned out 
to be only a clever sort of fac-simile of an engraving 
which the child had made with pen and ink, 
with the work and seeing that nature knew better 
than himself, he sent his son to Lyons, the nearest 
large city to Tournus, and put him to study with 
Gromdon, a picture manufacturer, in whose shop poor 
Greuze learned, we fear, something of that fatal facility 


Pleased 


which has given to his own work, taken as a whole, 
so much the appearance of manufacture. Still, there 
was too much of the real 
fire in the boy to allow 


him to rest content in 





Girl,’’ ‘‘ Virginie,’’ and 





a ‘Sketch of a Female 


such a plodding life. He 











set off for Paris on his 




















Head.’’ Of these exam- 
ples the *‘ Portrait of the 











Duc de Choiseul ’’ seems 
to us at all like 
Greuze ; the *‘ Virginie’ 
is certainly a copy and 
not a good one, while 
the two smali pictures 
are hung too high to be 
judged. ‘‘The Nymph 
of Diana’’ is evidently 
picture by 
not a 


not 


an original 





somebody, and 
copy, and if it be by 
Greuze is certainly one 
of the most pleasing 
works by him that we 
have seen anywhere. 
Except that he did at 
one time show a leaning 
toward classical sub- 
jects, rather in the direc- 
tion, however, of histo- 
ry than mythology, and 
that we find him exhibit- 
ing, in 1761, a ‘* Head 
of a Nymph of Diana,” 
it must be said that the 
theme is one so out of 
his line, that the name 
of Greuze is the last that 
would occur to us had 
we been asked to name 
the author of this picture. 
There is a candor, an 
absence of affectation, a 
purity in the treatment 
that cannot be said to be 
characteristic of Greuze’s 
work in general, and the 








own with no 
fortune but his ambitiuvus 


account, 





dreams, his conscious- 
ness of a talent peculiar 
to himself, and one pict- 
ure, in which so far at 
least as the subject was 
concerned the field in 
which that talent was to 
display itself was indi- 
cated: ‘*‘ The Father of 
a Family Explaining the 
Bible to his Children.”’ 
M. de Goncourt, who 





certainly does full justice 
to Greuze’s talent (and 
were it not tnat the high 
prices brought even to- 
day by his pictures would 
seem to justify his esti- 
mate, we should be inclin- 
ed to say, does him more 
than justice), yet feels 
moved to remonstrate 
against the use which he 
made of that talent. De 
Goncourt says: ‘* This 
determination to make 
his art a preacher of 
morality is felt in all the 
work of Greuze. 
never tired of pointing 
out the existence of this 
moral idea, he empha- 
thinks he 
has never made it plain 
thrusts it 
upon us in the very titles 


He is 


sizes it, he 
enough, he 


of his pictures ; often in- 
deed to make it clear 














color too has a bright- 
ness and fresh, virginal 
sweetness that we cer- 
tainly do not find in his 
undoubted pictures. We 
have always liked this 
picture and wished more 
were known about its history than is vouchsafed us in 
the catalogue. Mr. Bryan was always so confident as 
to the authenticity of his pictures, and so little disposed 
to listen to doubts or suggestions—resembling in this 
respect amateurs and collectors in general everywhere 
—that there was not much use in trying to find out 
more than he chose to put in print or to depute others 
to print. But we are content with the possession of 
this very attractive picture, and for the sake of Greuze 
are very glad to believe it his. 

All the biographies of Greuze except one, and that 
the most careful of all, agree in giving him the bap- 
tismal name of Jean Baptiste. But Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt give his record of baptism in full, and he 
there appears officially as Jean, the legitimate son of 
Jean-Louis Greuze, master tiler, residing at Tournus, 
and of Claudine Roch his wife, born August 2ist, 
1725. Tournus is a town of something over five thou- 
sand inhabitants on the road from Paris to Lyons, It 








BY GREUZE, 


‘* MME, CHAMPCENETZ,”’ 


IN THE COLLECTION OF H, DE GREFFHULE. 


perhaps he himself had advanced from the trade of his 
father to his own more lucrative position. It is worth 
noting how many of the painters of this time, rich 
in men of talent, sprang from fathers with whose oc- 
cupations art might be supposed to have little to do. 
Fragonard was the son of a trader who lost his fort- 
une in speculation and came to Paris to better him- 
self, but met with so little success that he was glad to 
take a place as a clerk in a haberdasher’s shop. 
Prudhon was the son of a stone-cutter. Watteau had 
like Greuze for father a master tiler. Chardin the 
elder was a cabinet-maker though in good employ, 
Boucher, alone among the group, was the son of a 
painter, though his father was a painter of no merit, 
and La Tour was the son of a musician of one of the 
royal chapels. And in only one of these cases, that 
of Boucher, was the real vocation of the boy discovered 
by the father, although it is true that when it was once 
pointed out or shown by circumstances to be inevit- 


that this is his aim, he 
must write it down for 
us in the margin of his 
sketches. With what 
cheap moralities he 
dresses out his allego- 
ries! ‘The end of mar- 
riage : two beings join their forces to ward off the ills 
of life: let us suppose life to be a river.’ I have 
seen these very words written with a pencil in his 
own hand under the sketch of a boat gliding along a 
stream and containing a man, a woman, and some 
children, He was strongly moved by the example of 
Hogarth, who developed in a series of engravings, 
‘The Rake's Progress’ and ‘The Idle and Indus- 
trious Apprentice,’ the life of a libertine, and he him- 
self cherished the notion of one day painting in this 
double fashion the history of the good and of the evil 
life. To make his way to the heart of the public by 
the same road that the poet, the orator, the romance- 
writer takes, to put before us forms from which as we 
look at them a moral idea seems to disengage itself, 
to win us to virtue by strokes of the pencil, to make 
the muse of painting a distributor of tracts—such was 
the dream which abused the sleep of the painter pre- 
destined to found in France the unhappy school ot 
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literary painters and of art that usurps the place of the 
pulpit.”” Even though we may sympathize with M. de 
Goncourt in his dislike of the pronounced tendency of 
a certain school in France to mix with their colors 
aims and motives with which art has really nothing to 
do, it certainly is not fair to accuse Greuze of being 
the introducer of this mistaken practice. It has ex- 
isted in art for a much longer time than his remarks 
would seem to indicate, and even according to his 
own showing it was to Hogarth rather than to Greuze 
that the fatal step was due. And considering what 
the times were, and how very thin was the moral 
gauze that Greuze spread over his subjects and into 
how few of them any appreciable amount of morality 
entered at all, we think he hardly deserves the credit 
of so much influence as M. de Goncourt attributes to 
him. Surely this sort of thing was in the air all over 
Northern Europe, in Germany, in England, and even 
in France, and the insistence of morals was in pro- 
portion to the open license of the time which pervaded 
all ranks, and was most marked 
among the moralists themselves. 
It is interesting to read the story 
of Greuze’s household, with his 
dissolute wife at the head of it, 
and his mean-spirited submis- 
sion to her irregularities, and 
then to little moral 
fibre there is in the sermons he 
was so fond of painting. 


see how 


It was only by his sentiment- 
ality, so exactly in accord with 
the spirit of his time, that Greuze 
won his way. His color was 
never good, and it is because of 
its bright and clear coloring, 
so opposed to the general prac- 
tice of the artist, that we are in 
doubt as to his authorship of 
the nymph in the Historical 
Society, and his drawing is no- 
But there 
is an innocence, however super- 


toriously incorrect. 


ficial, and a sweetness, even if 
it be never quite free from con- 
sciousness, in the heads of his 
young girls and children, which, 
St. 
Pierre, and the German senti- 
mentalists, was felt to be quite 
not 


in the time of Rousseau, 


a la mode. There were 
wanting sharp eyes, however, to 
spy out Greuze’s make-believe, 
and Diderot, his fast friend, was 
as little deceived as if he had 
been an enemy searching for 
weak places in the artist’s ar- 
mor. It was not precisely the 
picture we have engraved, but 
another ‘* Young Girl Lament- 
ing the Death of her Bird,’’ 
about which Diderot wrote so 
gayly, so to all appearance ami- 
ably, and yet with such ma- 
licious pungency, in his review 
of the Salon of 1765, for Greuze 
painted this subject several 
times, each time varying his 
composition somewhat. And it may be remarked 
in passing that itis in the preface to what he has to 
say about this picture, that we find some of his 
more striking expressions—that, for instance, which 
has become famous: ‘‘ Our good qualities, some of 
them at least, are very nearly related to our faults.’ 
This is apropos of what he has to say of Greuze’s van- 
ity: “He is a little vain, this painter of ours’’ (he 
addressed these notes to his friend Grimm), ‘‘ but his 
vanity is that of a child; he is intoxicated with his 
own talent. Take away from his character that sim- 
ple-heartedness which makes him cry out at the sight 
of his own works, ‘ Look at that, now, and tell me if 
it is not beautiful !’ he would lose his spirit, his fire 
would die out, and his genius hide under a cloud. I 
very much fear that if he were once to become modest 
he would find life no longer worth living.”’ 

Like many a man who has a marked talent for some 
one thing, that all the world recognizes, and by the 
exercise of which he gains fame and coins money, 
Greuze thought that he had a talent for something 


’ 


” 


very different. He was made by nature expressly to 
paint such subjects as we have engraved for our 
readers, but he was sure that he had a genius tor 
painting history, and he grudged that his great ability 
in this direction was denied. 
Academy, but he could not receive his diploma until 
he should have complied with the regulations by send- 
ing in a picture to be passed upon by the Council. 
He delayed this so long and paid so little attention to 


He was elected to the 


the repeated remonstrances of the artists that at 
length he was informed, politely but firmly, that he 
could not be allowed to exhibit until he had obeyed 
the rules. He then sent in a large historical picture, 
‘*Septimus Severus Reproaching his son Caracalla 
for having Attempted his Life in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and saying to him, ‘If you wish my death, 
order Papinian to kill me.’’’ The Council of the 
Academy met, and while Greuze, confident of success, 
awaited their award in the antechamber, the 
Academicians gravely examined the piece, and having 





‘*THE DEAD BIRD.” BY GREUZE, 


IN THE COLLECTION OF THE BARONESS NATHANIEL ROTHSCHILD, 


made up their minds without loss of time, ordered the 
doors to be opened and Greuze to be summoned. 
‘*Sir,’’ said the Director, ‘‘ you are admitted to the 
Academy, and 1 will administer the oath,’’ and, the 
ceremony, finished, he resumed, ‘‘ The Academy has 
received you, but it welcomes you as a genre painter, 
not as a painter of history, The Academy remem- 
bers your former works, which deserve all praise ; as 
for this, it is unworthy both of the Academy and of 
you.”’ All the high hopes of Greuze vanished into thin 
air at the word ; in vain he attempted to defend him- 
self; the Council listened with ill-concealed amuse- 
ment, and when he persisted, the artist Lagrenée 
drew a pencil from his pocket and corrected before 
his eyes some of the mistakes in the drawing. Greuze 
withdrew in anger, and never exhibited again at the 
Academy. 

Greuze’s reputation asa painter of heads and of 
genre pictures, domesticities and moralities, still 
keeps its hold on the collector’s heart in France, and 
at every sale where his pictures appear the prices 
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gained are higher and higher. But with the world 


at large he hardly holds his place. We ask for more 
scientific painting, for correcter drawing, and as for 
the subject we prefer either a more robust virtue or 
less prudery in concealing the want of it. 


RESTORATIONS OF SCULPTURE 
PEAN MUSEUMS. 


IN EURO- 


(CONCLUDED. ) 





It should be remerabered that the presence of clev- 
er and probable restorations, however acknowledged 
and however visible, is apt to mislead even the some- 
what careful student. Writers who, like Mr. Symonds 
(to take a notable instance and a good one, for no 
such writer is more conscientious or more prudent), 
are accustomed to compare one art with another, or 
art with literature, in the search for light upon thought 
and upon human nature in clas- 
sic times, are always in danger 
of reasoning from the completed 
statue or group, as if all parts 
of it were equally authentic. 
The ancient torso, with limbs 


and a nose of good modern 
work, accepted as a complete 
work of art by too many stu- 
dents during several genera- 
tions, has become a complete 
work of art in the mind of the 
man who, at a distance and re- 
calling his strong impressions, 
seeks to draw from them con- 
clusions and beliefs which will 
be based upon not quite trust- 
worthy material, Even profess- 
edly archxological writers are 
misled in that way. Our books 
of examples give us, as authen- 
tic ancient work, much-restored 

and even of the 
Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ Greek 


Sculpture before Phidias,’’ will 


statues ; one 


latest, 


be found to give an illustration 
of the 
geiton of Naples with the wrong- 


Harmodius and Aristo- 


ly-adjusted head, described 
before, as if an original part of 
the statue to which it is attached. 
It will be said that a remedy for 
the 
found in giving an exact account 
And 
this would be a good way if 
better—that 
is, the simple leaving them s0/ 


mischief of restoration is 


of -the restorations made. 
not a 


there were 


made. Little by little the mu- 
seums of Europe are coming 
into line, with more or less 


complete statements as to the 
mischief done. The Louvre has 
it in a little framed poster on 
each The Capitol 
Museum, the Dresden Museum, 


pedestal. 


and some others—alas ! 


too few 

—have it clearly set forth in 
their catalogues. The Uffizzi catalogue has it, some- 
times in the text, note, in such 
fashion that one is never sure whether to expect it 


sometimes in a 
when most needed. The catalogue of the Munich 
Glyptothek is the model one in this respect : every 
modern scrap is carefully indicated and described, 
and the judicious author has something to say by way 
of criticism of the more unfortunate instances of mis- 
taken addition, But half the museums are without 
catalogues at present, leaving the student to imagine 
what fine ones his successors will have to guide them 
when their turn comes. 

The Dresden Museum of Antiques in the Japanese 
Palace is not too admirable in the condition, of its 
works of art; the German guide-books even agree as 
to the ‘‘ergianzt’’ condition of most of its sculptures. 
But its perhaps most valuable, certainly most curious 
possession, the archaic Athene, with the heavily em- 
broidered border hanging down the front of her peplos, 
is unaltered. Two pedestals stand out in the room, 
well toward the windows ; the one supports the origi. 
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nal, a sadly-broken and defective statue, though what 
remains is in good condition, neither defaced nor 
much discolored ; the other holds up, for comparison 
with it, a restoration by Rauch—his conception of 
what the original must have been. This is what all 
must come to, Nogreat museum can afford to go on 
much longer with its sham antiques, built up with a 
classical nucleus and a bewildering crowd of modern 
additions to confuse the student. The restored 
models will be based upon accurate casts of the origi- 
nal; as many different ones will be set up as seem 
worthy of consideration. Some museums will have 
them side by side with the original, for better compari- 
son ; others, with a sense of the higher dignity of the 
original, will relegate the studies of restoration to 
separate halls. And the catalogues will contain each 
modern sculptor’s arguments for his own theory of 
But the mar- 
ble itself shall have added to it neither nose nor finger, 
nor lip of vase, nor fold of drapery. 
broken off, and the edges fit perfectly, it may be 
attached, the catalogue calling attention to the re- 
pair, Ifa piece of a limb be found not capable of 
direct fitting into place, like the forearm and hand 
where the upper arm is lost, a metal bar may connect 
the member with the trunk at about its proper place. 
Where feet or legs (of a standing statue) are lost, the 
figure may be held at its proper height above the ped- 
estal upon metal bars, or the pedestal may be shaped 
out, or may supporta pilaster or block, to do the 
same office. Butno completing of the statue or of any 
part of it will be allowed, whether in marble, or in 


what the original was when complete. 


plaster, wood, or papier-maché, ° : 


RUSSELL STURGIS, 


RETROUSSAGE IN ETCHING. 

ON the question as to the propriety of the use of re- 
troussage in etching, the following remarks by Mr. 
C. O. Murray, in The Etcher, will undoubtedly be 
read with interest : ‘Is the result called in question 
a desirable one? Can it be better or more easily 


If alimb is found. 
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no tint between the lines in them —as the writer in The 
Pall Mall Gazette. says—is, we know, the wildest mis- 
take. Again, it is in essence the same result aimed 
at and so well attained in a few impressions in the 
charming drypoint of Rembrandt’s time and our own, 
Can it be better done in any other way? ‘ We know 
of none,’ is the practical answer that all concur in. 
Lastly, does it print well, and with the requisite iden- 
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‘* THE YOUNG ARTIST,” BY GREUZE, 


tity of impression? The simplest answer to this is 
got by inspecting several copies of any one of the 
first-class serials that publish etchings by the thou- 
sand. They are probably all treated by retroussage, 
and the identity of impression is perfectly satisfactory. 
True, they are not at all 
absolutely alike. ... It 
is inherent in all intaglio 
printing that no two im- 
pressions can be identi- 





nothing attractive that is not showy to coarseness, but 
the artists themselves find that pictures, which.in their 
studios were true to nature’s own bright sunniness and 
nature’s always transparent shadow, here seem weak 
and vague contrasted with work forced up to an 
artificial standard of violent contrasts and striking 
‘‘effects.’" That the leading French artists them- 
selves are conscious of this, is proved by the tact that 
every year their own work may be seen judiciously 
placed by the hanging committee in the centre of a 
sphere of surrounding canvases (generally landscapes) 
chosen expressly as foils or backgrounds for the cen- 
tral color. So marked is this, that whenever in the 
Salon one sees a frame of seemingly insignificant 
pictures surrounding some central splendor, one need 
not consult the catalogue to know that the lesser have 
been sacrificed to some famous name, 


‘‘ THE other day,’’ writes a Paris correspondent of 
THE ART AMATEUR, “I made a pilgrimage to the Rue 
Notre-Dame du Champs, to the atelier of M. Charles 
Champigneulle, the glass-painter who has restored so 
much of the glass-work in the French cathedrals, and 
who has produced some of the finest modern painted 
glass in Paris, among others the brilliant windows in 
the Indian style in the facade of the Eden Theatre. 
The special attraction was a vast window, which M. 
Champigneulle has just executed for the dining-room 
of the new villa that the diva, Anna Judic, has built 
for herself in the Rue Nouvelle. The design of the. 
verriére in question is the parting of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and it is simply a reproduction in glass of 
Tiepolo’s famous fresco at Venice, The composition, 
with its grand architectural framework of columns 
and frieze and pediment, all of a delicate, blonde tone, 
relieved in the centre, just where the story of the 
picture is told, by the brilliant colors of the cos‘umes, 
admirably suits the purpose ; the verriére is a window 
as well as a picture, and, thanks to its blonde trans- 
parency of tone, the light is tempered without being 
weakened. Such compositions with their classical 
encadrements, such as Veronese and Tiepolo affected, 
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cally alike. It must be 
































done by hand. Nay, the 
ink must be made up fresh 
every day, and varied to 
the character of the plate. 
On its color and quality 
the result largely depends. 
Try as we may, we cannot 
dispense with a good head 
and hands in that import- 
ant co-operator—the print- 
er. But is that so much to 
be regretted ? Does it not 
rather lend a charm to our 
combined art, that brains 
are needed to the making 
not merely of the plate, 
but of every impression ?”’ 











A CERTAIN serious ob- 
jection tovast promiscuous 





exhibitions, like the Paris 
Salon and the Royal Acad- 
emy in London, must 
have occurred to many a 
thoughtful visitor. One can 
plainly see, year after year, 
that artists are painting 























moreand more forthese ex- 








‘LITTLE GIRL AND DOG.’’ BY GREUZE. 


produced in some other way ? In the case of an etch- 
ing, does it admit of the requisite number of impres- 
sions being taken with the requisite identity ? 
Firstly, then, the result of retroussage is surely desir- 


able. What is it but the result aimed at and attained 


by Rembrandt (though probably by another method) 
in all his best impressions? To say that there is 


hibitions, and with malice 

aforethought forcing their 

canvases up to a burning 

point of color, as the only 
means of giving them. any existence amid the general 
glare. The old artists, the Venetians, did not paint 
for promiscuous galleries where John’s blaze of yellow 
swears at Jack’s blue glare. Had they done so they 
would not now be our masters. The effect of these 
exhibitions is that not only the visitor in a very short 
time loses every perception of natural color and finds 








‘* VILLAGE MAIDEN.”’ BY GREUZE. 


are excellent subjects for glass-painters. In the atelier 
I noticed in progress several modern French designs, 
side by side with others of more archaic inspiration, 
drawings of which I hope to send you one of these 
days. Painted glass is as much a la mode here as in 
the United States, and the French artists are no longer 
content either with old designs or old processes,”’ 
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THE MODERN HOME, 


IV. THE BOUDOIR. 

F the drawing-room must be surren- 
dered to Mrs. Grundy, the boudoir is 
completely under the rule of a much 
more agreeable person—the mistress 
of the house. Here she is monarch 





of all she surveys, and if she chooses 
can be like the first sovereign to whom 
the phrase was applied—without subjects to dispute 
the correctness of her tastes. I am inclined to think 
the boudoir a room which can hardly be dispensed 
with, any more easily than the husband's den or 
**study ’’’ or smoking-room. There should be in 
every house a room for the master and one for the 
mistress, wherein they may be free from all interfer- 
ence even from one another. Most peopie will, I 
fancy, agree with Montaigne when he says that “it 
were better to be always alone than never to have it 
in one’s power to be so.’’ Hence although the 


‘ ” 


boudoir is a ‘‘ modern improvement,’’ it is one of the 
few which really merit the name and deserve adoption, 

But though the 
owner of the bou- 
doir may whenever 
she chooses’ be 
alone there, it does 
not follow that she 
needs be.  Prac- 
tically the room 
is to be consid- 
ered as a draw- 
ing-room or con- 
‘ersation-room of 
an unconventional 
type, where only 
intimate friends 
are admitted and 
where the lady of 
the house may be 
relieved from en- 
tertaining them if 
she wishes to write 
or read or to have 
a headache, 

There is, there- 
fore, much to say 
about the boudoir, 
but few rules to lay 
down. It should 
not be large. It 
should not be too 
clearly lit up either 
by windows or by 
artificial lighting. 
It may be curtain- 
ed and screened to the utmost. It should be possible, 
without stirring from one’s seat, to see and almost to 
reach everything in it. Necessarily then, it should 
contain nothing big, gross, rude or unfinished, For 
pictures take water-colors—but not rough sketches— 
miniatures, fine engravings like those of Eisen or 
Staal; for other ornaments, small bronzes, ivories, 
porcelains, small pieces of Dresden or of Sévres, or 
much better than either, some old blue and white, or 
egg-shell in rose and other delicate tints. The 
draperies and wall-hangings, too, should be in small 
patterns and all in silk if possible. The ordinary wall- 
papers are inadmissible here. Ido not say this on 
account of their patterns so much as on account of 
their texture. Flock papers are worst of all. The 
satin papers of French manufacture are endurable 
and Japanese papers of all sorts, those especially 
which are made in imitation of leather are faultless 
in respect of texture, but they are fitter for the library 
or the dining-room than for the boudoir, When 
a little extra expense is not an object, it will be found 
worth while to help the few hand-looms still running, 
whether in Whitechapel or in Lyons, to the extent of 


- 


giving an order for the hangings of your boudoir. 
Otherwise, the best thing would be to choose between 
the French papers just mentioned and those of the 
Japanese which have a golden tone throughout. 
There are other Japanese papers (in several colors) 
which are excellent as to texture ; but their patterns 
are too coarse and staring. 

As to furniture, it had better be kept in mind that 
men cannot be altogether excluded trom any room 
that holds an agreeable person of the opposite sex. 
The chairs should not be such as only a sylph could 
sit down in. On the other hand the grosser half of 
mankind do not expect to be made ‘‘ comfortable’ in 
the boudoir, any more than they expect to be quite at 
their ease when they go toheaven. Itis their privilege, 
if admitted at all, to do what little they can to please 
the rightful tenant of this earthly paradise. They 
should be given a chair that will sustain their weight ; 
but they do not require to be able to fall asleep in it. 
A few such chairs, a divan or ‘“‘ chaise longue,’’ a 
cabinet, a little book-case to hold favorite authors only 
and a work-table, a secretary, a bonheur du jour, such 
as we illustrate herewith, and perhaps such a mar- 





‘*NIGHT.’’ DECORATIVE PANEL BY M, CHAPLIN, IN THE DRAWING-ROOM OF THE RESIDENCE OF MRS, OGDEN GOELET, 


quetry table as is also shown—these will be all the 
more important pieces of furniture required. 

Small as the room may be, it should have more than 
one source of light in the evening, so as to avoid 
strongly marked black shadows, In the day it will be 
enough to break the light by semi-transparent curtains 
and screens, but at night it will be well to have giran- 
doles fixed to each wall, with mirrors if possible be; 
tween each pair of them. That will give a diffused, 


“warm and brilliant light almost without shadows. 


The boudoir must be carpeted. Rugs will not do. 
They are too gaudy, or too bold in color and design. 
Of course, rather delicate tones must prevail in the 
carpet as well as on the walls. The best carpets now 
being made are of simple designs in two or three tones 
of the same color. They are not what one would 
wish for in the present case, and it will take a good 
deal of clever management to get them to look in 
place and in keeping with the other contents of the 
boudoir. I do not like anything tigerish, bearish, 
wolfish, leonine or asinine anywhere near a woman. 
But, if used with a sort of bravado, the skin of 
almost any kind of beast may do for a carpet. 


The boudoir, being a small room, affords a good 
chance to introduce a painted and panelled ceiling. 
Panelling alone, no matter how elegant, should not 
here be relied on. Some color is necessary, and it had 
better be introduced in the form of a mythological 
subject or group or wreath of flowers, One will often 
find a nice piece of old Gobelins or Beauvais tapestry 
suitable for the centre panel of a small ceiling. Many 
of the designs which were common on the silken stuffs 
of the eighteenth century and which are now being re- 
produced would cut up well for the same purpose. The 
very lightest should, of course, be chosen. Paintings 
on vellum or kid or wood or silk can be used for the 
purpose. If Japanese leather paper covers the walls, 
a lighter tone of the same may be judiciously used on 
the ceiling. It is needless to say that all the wood- 
work of the room should be painted or lacquered or 
gilded. The most beautiful natural woods will be out 
of place, either because of their dark color or because 

if the truth must out—because they are natural. 
More than half the works of man’s hands are made 
for the exclusive use of women, and that being so it 
would be ungrateful not to prefer them on some occa- 
sions to the works 
of nature. 

To turn again 
to smaller matters, 
I have advised the 
using of Chinese 
porcelains rather 
than European to 
brighten the room, 
but that is only if 
one means to “‘live 


up to’’ them. They 





are more than an 
amusement ;_ they 
require and repay 
study. The fash- 
ion at present 


runs toward what 


are known as 
** solid color’”’ 
specimens, and 


much may be said 
for these, but 
more for the best 
examples of deco- 
rated ware which 
are now compara- 
tively cheap. 


Many of these 





have, to the full, 
what is called 
style, which it is 
just as possible to 
find in a Chinese 
vase or jar as in a poem or an essay. In both cases, 
it requires a certain degree of familiarity with sim- 
ilar works to appreciate it. 

The same may be said of ivories, bronzes, enamels 
and other objects of ‘‘la haute curiosité.” It is not 
enough that these should have an historical or anti- 
quarian value to gain them admittance to the boudoir. 
They should be above all things beautiful works of 
art. But it is by no means necessary to fill your little 
room with museum specimens, There is plenty of 
work by living artists, which cannot be called costly, 
yet a few pieces of which will give to any small room 
an expression of refinement and good taste. I need 
only mention the beautiful work in silver, bronze and 
other metals which is now being produced in Japan ; 
the enamelled work which our American silversmiths 
are beginning to turn out; the abundance of pretty 
water-colors, prints and etchings. All these things 
are much more moderate in price than they were 
when boudoirs were first introduced. 

There are some things, however, that are harder to 
obtain to-day than they were in Louis Sixteenth’s 
time. Old Japanese lacquer is one of these, If any of 
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our readers should wish to have reproduced the little 
bonheur du jour of which we give an engraving she 
would probably conclude on learning their cost, to dis- 
pense with the panels which M. Dasson, who made 
the original has inserted in it. But painted panels 
might take their place. 


BY RIESENER, 


SECRETARY BUREAU 


ORNAMENTED WITH SEVRES PLAQUES, 


The little table by Riesener which we offer as a 
model, would hardly be injured by doing away with 
the marquetry inlaying of the top and the scrolls of 
chiselled and gilded bronze which twist themselves 
in such a curious manner about the body and legs. 
With this French furniture painted or embroidered 
panels on the walls would do well. 

There is no place, except perhaps the den of the 
master of the establishment where the purely modern 
disregard of architectural lines and masses may be 
carried so far as in the boudoir. It may be, and 
however treated at the beginning it is very likely to 
become, a temple of caprice, a treasury of whims 
and passing fancies. There is no less authority 
for this than that of Lady Barker. She says: *‘ As 
time goes on, one is sure, in such a beloved little den, 
to accumulate a great deal of rubbish dear, perhaps, 
only to the owner for the sake of association,’’ and 
‘* The worst of such a dear delightful den . is the 
tendency of the most incongruous possessions to 
accumulate themselves in it as time goes on.’’ This 
reiterated testimony, from such a strong partisan of 
neatness and order, is inéontrovertible. It will be as 
well then to avoid a set plan in creating your bou- 
doir ; but at the same time it will be found that if such 
things only as are the most beautiful of their kind are 
at first given a place there, they will tend to keep out 
all objects that are of a lower grade of merit and so, 
with the most admired disorder reigning, you will 
escape anything like discord or tasteless confusion. 

ROGER RIORDAN. 


’ ‘ 


‘* Bouporr,”’ says Littré, ** cabinet élégant attenant 
a l'appartement d'une dame," and he gives its ety- 
mology as from ‘* bouder”’ he says, 
‘* ladies retire to their boudoirs when they wish to be 
alone.’’ This seems innocent enough, until we ask 
what ‘* bouder’’ means, and get for answer, ‘‘ to show 
by a certain expression of countenance, and particu- 
larly by a movement of the lips, that one is discon- 
This is letting cats out of bags with a 
The boudoir, then, is the place where, in 
As American 


because, a3 


tented.”’ 
vengeance, 
the old times, ladies went to pout! 





wives are never known to pout—and 'twould be most 
unreasonable in them, seeing that they are never de- 
nied anything—the boudoir in an American house, if 
it exist at all—and it is not common—is devoted to 
more amiable uses. It may be placed anywhere, but 
it is most natural to look for it near the bedroom of 
the mistress of the house; indeed, it was an 
old tashion, here in New York at least, what- 
ever may have been the case in Philadelphia, 
Boston, or Baltimore, for ladies to make of their 
bedroom, usually the largest and sunniest of 
the upper rooms, the place where they did their 
bits of sewing, received their intimate female 
friends, and wore another sunshine of smiling 
looks for the little ones, to whom mother’s 
chamber was the best part of the house. But 
there was in such a chamber no sign of the sort 
of room we have in mind when we speak of the 
boudoir. By that we always understand an 
apartment not large but prettily shaped; it 
must be conventionally planned; it may be 
square, or eight-sided, or round, but it must 
not be long, for its shape must express concen- 
tration ; it must, however, subtly convey the 
idea of a nest, or at any rate of a bower. It is 
worth noting that some etymologists throw 
aside altogether the French derivation I have 
given out of Littré, and make it the same word 
as the old English ‘* bower.’’ But this is only 
because Englishmen cannot imagine a woman 
so in love with pouting as to have a room ex- 
clusively devoted to that pastime, and so must 
needs look up another root for the word. 
Though the French scholar is, however, there 
can be no doubt, right in his explanation, we 
English are also right in refusing to recognize 
the room under such a name, and very properly 
and in a feeling much to be commended insist 
on making our wives’ retiring-rooms as much 
like bowers as possible. Their distinction is 
that they are to be feminine and pretty ; there 
is to be nothing ‘“‘ severe’’ or ‘‘ classical,’’ not 
even anything “‘correct’’ about them; they are 
to look as if women had designed them for 
women to have pleasure in, 
And this, by the way, is a thing to be encouraged, 
because if there be one place in the house where the 
wife can do exactly as she pleases, and consult her 
own taste without fear of those disagreeable people 
who are always being poked at her as ‘‘ authorities,”’ 
the husband can, with more show of justice than he 
usually displays, ask to have his own way in the more 
public rooms, and call to his aid with less remon- 
strance from his wife and daughters the architect and 
the decorator. 

As the boudoir is generally a small room, it is often 
lined with silk or satin, but of course with such fit- 
tings the furniture must correspond. 
be any objection to delicate, even fragile objects, ina 
room devoted exclusively to the use of the lady of the 
house, and where wear and tear are reduced to a 
minimum. But it is for the fair owner of the room 
herself to choose between comfort and display. It 
may be that she likes the notion of having one room 
where everything shall be delicate and fine and as 
little suggestive as possible of the investigating hands 
of children, of the rough care-taking of servants, of 
the good-natured contempt of the men of the house 
for women’s kickshaws. This room is her own just as 
the nursery is the children’s, the kitchen the servants’, 
and her husband's den his own, and if it gives the 
honest man ‘‘ fits’’ to have his study table so much as 
dusted once a week, why should the wife not have a 
place where she, too, can be erratic and unreasonable 
in her own way ? 

Nydia is one of this sort, and her boudoir looks as 
pure and fresh, and as innocent of all contact with 
this work-a-day world, as the interior of a hard-boiled 
egg. And the comparison is not a bad one because 
Nydia’s ideal in fitting up her boudoir has been a cer- 
tain room in the style of Louis XV., which she knew 
in Paris, and which was fitted up in white and gold. 
And, considering that Nydia’s visit to Paris took place 
sixteen years ago, her liking for the style of Louis XV. 
has stood her in good stead, since the rococo is rap- 
idly coming into favor again and seems likely in the 
next ten years to have a vogue such as it has not 
known since the close of the inspiring century that 
gave it existence. Already the revival of the Rococo 


Nor can there 


is assured in France and Germany, and before long 
we shall feel the tide rising here. Then, Nydia will 
not only be in the height of the fashion, but can as- 
sume a few graceful airs, if she will, as the prophet 
of what has been accomplished, and, better still, as a 
prophet who showed her faith by her works. 

The walls of Nydia’s boudoir—which is exactly 
square, with a fireplace on one side, a window on an- 
other, a door on the third, and the fourth wall blank 
are covered with an ivory-white silk thickly strewn 
with flowers in gold. The frames of the door and 
window and all the woodwork are painted white, and 
the mouldings and carved work are relieved with gold ; 
the chimney is also of wood, but the bevelled Venice 
mirror above the mantel has a frame of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, in which gold plays a subordinate 
part, being only introduced in the outer mouldings. 
The broad shelf of the mantel supports two candelabra 
of rock crystal made for a profusion of wax candles, 
for Nydia knows better than to use gas, and in the 
middle, usurping the place of the conventional clock, 
is the apple of her eye, a dish of jade of that rarest 
and loveliest tint in which the pale sea-water green 
passes into a ‘‘couche’’ of pure white crystal, out of 
which, in this piece, the sculptor had carved the full- 
blown flowers of the lotos wreathing the edge. No 
flowers ever go into this dish but Nydia’s favorite 
rose, the Souvenir de Malmaison. Other flowers are 
sometimes privileged to enter this room, the narcissus, 
the paler tulips, and sometimes the great jar that 
stands on the hearth when the time for fires is over, 
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is filled with cockatoo peonies, their white leaves 
and centres washed with gold seeming to give 


nature’s sanction to the taste that made the room 
itself. No style that was ever invented offers a more 
common-sense solution of the problem how to unite 
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WORK TABLE BY MARTIN CARLIN, 


GIVEN BY MARIE ANTOINETTE TO LADY AUCKLAND, 


elegance with comfort in furniture, than the style 
called by the name of Louis XV. The solas, tauteuils, 
and bergéres—arm-chairs with spreading arms in 
which ladies in full hoops could sit with ease—that 
Nydia brought with her from Paris, along with the 
woodwork and panelling of her boudoir are made as 





























if expressly for comfort—unless we should insist on 
seats all cushions and upholstery, where we sink 
into a cloud of down; but, tor healthful rest to a 
healthful body, commend me to the easy curves 
of rococo furniture. her 
and arm-chairs, Nydia rejoices in the 
possession of a cabinet—a beautiful piece 
of true Vernis Martin in green and gold, 
with panels painted in landscapes a la Wat- 
teau, and this gives the accent to the room 
that perhaps my description will have made 
it seem to need. But the rug, the hang- 
ings at the window, the door-curtains, and 
the furniture coverings, with the cushions 
of the sofa—no two alike—all delicate in 
tone, give warmth and glow, and even on a 
dull day make the room as softly bright as 
if Nydia had a recipe for bottled sunshine. 
I ought not to forget the piano, in which 
Nydia performed a service to her kind 
little appreciated, I am sorry to say—that 
is, if appreciation is to be measured by the 
number of those who follow the example. 
Nydia’s instrument is only a cottage piano, 
just such an one as is sold every day in the 
shops, the only point insisted on in select- 
ing it being that it should be as plain as 
they make them. The whole woodwork 
was then given by the decorator a ground 
of gold, very slightly burnished on the 
mouldings, and the panels at the sides were 
decorated with flowers, while the usual 
open-work above the key-board was filled 
in with a panel of silk embroidered with 
Here was a plain answer 
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light garlands. 
to the oft-heard question, *‘ How to make a 
piano tolerable to look at,’’ for Nydia’s 
was more than tolerable, it was so pretty 
to look at that one would not have believed 
the common wild piano, indigenous to the 
ordinary drawing-room desert, could have 


been so transformed by cultivation. ro . 
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SOME weeks ago, two or three artists 
and writers were discussing the typical 
American country house. 
plained that there is not, and cannot be, 
anything that can fairly be regarded as an Ameri- 
can type of house-building. The summer houses of 
our people, if they have any character at all, are 
Queen Anne, Moresque, Elizabethan, Italian villa, 
or what not. No man has cour- 
age enough to build a simple 


It was com- 
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the digging of a burrow in the side of a hill. Liv- usually the simple needs of the tenants are met by 


ing often in a treeless region, the Western settler 
has no timber for building purposes, and scarcely 


even wood for fuel. The ‘‘dugout’’ is excavated to 
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any desirable depth into the hillside. A frail struc- 
ture of light poles and wattles masks the entrance 
and furnishes what may be called the atrium of the 
This part of the house is vertical 


habitation. and is 





dwelling that shall meet the re- 
quirements of a house used only 
for a few weeks of summer, and 
which shall yet have a distinctive 
and individual character. ‘‘ But 
there is the log-house,’’ somebody 
said. ‘*‘ Why cannot that be made 
available as the central idea, or 
the motive, of a substantial coun- 
try house? It certainly can have 
as much individuality given to it 
as a picture painted by a genuine 
artist.”’ On this hint I spake, 
having abode in many log-cabins 
(of one of which | have given the 
reader of THE ART AMATEUR a 
picture), and having helped to 
build the same. Possibly, under 
the skilful handling of some of my 
readers, these sketchy observa- 
tions may, some day, take shape 
in the building of a comfortable 
and unique summer home. 
Primitive American architec- 
ture, as adopted by our own peo- 
ple, and without any admixture 
of European notions, is best illus- 
trated, probably, in the ‘‘ dugout’’ of the Western 
wilds. The North American Indian, skilled in the 
chase, made his shelter of the skins of animals, 
stretched on poles. His immediate successor, a man 
of many cares and few diversions, found time only for 
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covered by a slightly raised roof, and the whole is 
usually daubed with clay and then again covered with 
thick sods cut from the virgin surface of the prairie. 
The ‘‘dugout’’ may be big enough to admit of 
partitioning the interior into several apartments, but 
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The wooden 


and sodded structure which opens to the inner life of 


the } 


the burrowing out of one large room. 


inhabitants may be big enough to be used asa 


living-room, and its single window admits 
all the light required by the inmates. As 


snug and warm as marmots in a burrow, 


the settler and his children here abide until 


better fortunes give them a more preten- 


tious dwelling, or a restless spirit of ad- 
venture and exploration impels them to 
move farther westward. The rude shelter 
wh@h | have described is said to be com- 
fortable, and, although it is not very pict- 
uresque, itis not a blot on the landscape. 
It is an unobtrusive bit of domestic archi 
tecture, and being covered, according to 
Ruskin’s recommendation, with the hue of 


the soil nearest it, it certainly fits into the 

nakedness of the picture without a discord- 

ant note. 
Next to 


orateness, 


the ‘‘dugout”’ in point of elab- 
and antedating it in point of 


invention, is the log-cabin—the American 


type of civilized man’s habitation. Al- 
though Viollet Le-Duc, in his ‘ Habita- 
tions of Man in all Ages,’’ conducts his 


companions through the dwellings of the 


Toltecs and the Nahuas, he gives us no 


glimpse of the Indian wigwam, the ** dug- 
out,’’ or the log-cabin of Northern Amer- 
ica, latter 


form of structure, as figured by the inge- 


The nearest approach to the 


nious Frenchman in his pages, is found in 
the house of the Aryas settled on the Upper 
Indus. The gable-framing otf those dwell- 
ings is precisely like that of the Western 
log-cabin. It is of unhewn timbers, raised 
on a lower structure of rough-hewn stone. 

The log-cabin can only be readily built 
When the builder is 
pushed by sharp needs, or is too indolent 


in timbered regions, 


to bestow great pains on his work, he 
leaves the logs of his house in their native 
covering. Selecting the required number 
of shapely logs, these are cut to the proper 
length, It is not usual to piece out the 
length or breadth of a house by splicing 
the logs, and the size of the building is 
consequently determinable by the height 
of the trees employed, as well as by the 
In the language of the log 


needs of the builder. { 


cabin building country, the cabin is ‘‘ eight logs 
high’’ or “ ten logs high,’’ as the number of timbers 
used in the work may indicate. A good size for an 
ordinary log-cabin suitable for a 
small family is that of an actual 
habitation, built in Western Kan 
sas, during the days of the border 
war, and dwelt in by five men, 
That building was about seven- 
feet 


feet long. 


teen wide and twenty-two 
It was constructed of 
hewn timber, and the only sawed 
lumber used in the work was that 
which entered into the frames of 
the windows, the door-jambs and 
sashes. 

The floor was made of ** punch- 
eons,”’ or slabs of hard wood split 
from logs previously cut to the 
right length by a whip-saw. These 
were two three 


y»uUNncheons or 
I 


inches thick and were smoothed 


fairly with an adze. They were 
laid loosely, but as compactly as 
possible, on the floor-beams, and 


were not pinned or fastened to the 


supporting sills beneath. Even 
the door was of ‘shakes’ split 


from pine and cedar logs in thin 
flakes, so to speak, and nailed 
to a slight trame-work, each strip 
overlapping the other, after the 
fashion of clapboarding. The chimney was built 
of friable stone laid in clay, and it came down within 
only to the level of the eaves of the cabin, where 
shakes, supported by poles laid from side to side of 


the topmost logs, furnished a slight flooring. Even 
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the latch of the door was a bolt of hard maple fastened 
at one end by a large rivet on which it played readily, 
while the other end fell into a wooden catch anda 
leathern thong, made fast to the outer end of the bolt 
and passing through a hole above, hung out to notify 
the visitor that the inmates were at home since their 
‘‘latch-string was out.” 

As will be 
seen, the build- 
ing of a log- 
cabin is a very 
simple under- 
taking. Never- 
theless, there is 
as wide a differ- 
ence among 
log-cabin build- 
ers as among 
the builders of 
palaces and 
‘** palatial man- 
sions.”’ The 
most pictur- 
esque and thor- 
oughly artistic 
log-cabin I ever 
saw was built 
on the Repub- 
lican Fork of 
the Kaw by an 
ignorant and 
untaught = Ar- 
kansan, who 
with great diffi- 
dence admitted 
that he had 
never seen one 
like it, and that 
it was ‘“‘ built 
out of his own 
head.’’ An in- 
describable 
charm invested 
the humble 
dwelling. It 
was a part of a 
very beautiful 
landscape in 
which a mag- 
nificent forest 
of cottonwoods 
and sycamores 
and a_ bold 
bluffy ridge be- 
yond furnished 
the back- 
ground, And 
yet four miles 
down the 
stream was an- 
other cabin, 
built by a son 
of New Eng- 
land, a man of 
some little ed- 
ucation, and 
which was as 
ugly as_ the 
hand of man 
could make it. 

The adapta- 
bility of the 
American log- 
cabin to the re- 
quirements of a 
family living in 
the country, es- 


layer of logs in such a way that the notched end of 
each fits neatly into the cut of the log beneath, The 
familiar ‘‘ cob house,’’ reared by country children at 
play, is the model ot the log-cabin. The logs, how- 
ever, cannot be brought so closely together but there 
will remain gaping interstices between. These are 
filled in with thick flakes of wood split from the rem- 





pecially if the 
place of habita- 
tion is far from 
any consider- 
able village, must be apparent to any one who has 
studied the structure. Five young fellows, hav- 
ing the logs on the ground, cut and framed them, 
raised the edifice before mentioned to the ridge-pole, 
cut the openings for the door and windows, and laid 
the fluor, all in one week's time. Nothing can be 
ruder or more elementary than a log-house. Having 
laid the sills of the house, notches are cut in the next 
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nants of the building material. Any fibre easily 
attainable may be used in completing this process, 
which is known as ‘‘ chinking.’’ And when this is 
done, plaster, or clay, or any other kind of cement, is 
daubed on thickly with a trowel. 

The logs being raised on top of each other until the 
required height of the structure is reached, poles are 
laid across the upper logs, previously notched to re- 
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ceive them, from one side of the cabin to the other. 


These are the floor timbers. 


In case it is intended to 


give an upper story to the house, these floor timbers 
are tolerably massive and are framed into the side- 
logs at any desired altitude from the ground, and the 


* work 


story 











is carried on above until the walls of the attic 
are completed and the roof is ready to be 


coveredin. The 
gables are 
formed precise- 
ly in the same 
manner as the 
side-walls, ex- 
cept that the 
rafters are 
dovetailed, so 
to speak, into 
the timbers of 
the gables, the 
ends of the 
rafters being 
inserted be- 
twixt the- ends 
of the gable 
logs. Then, 
the height of 
both gables be- 
ing _ reached, 
the two are 
bound together 
by the ridge- 
pole, and the 
work is ready 
for covering 
with the. split 
shakes or shin- 
gles which are 
to keep the 
house dry 
within. 

Where the 
material is 
readily obtain- 
able, it is usual 
to build a big 
stone chimney 
outside of the 
house, and at 
one end, the 
face of the low- 
er portion be- 
ing advanced 
into the struc- 
ture, furnishing 
a fireplace as 
ample as_ the 
will of the 
builder may de- 
termine. Of a 
cold day, what- 
ever the sea- 
son, the gener- 
ous fireplace 
yawns with a 
glowing fire, 
and the flames 
leap: up to wel- 
come the 
chance visitor 
and to cheer 
the home. It 
often happens, 
however, that 
the settler has 
great ado to 
find any mate- 
rial save wood 
for his chimney. 
In such a case 
he builds with 
light sticks, on 


the model of his house, a chimney which, if properly 
protected by thickly-daubed clay, is incombustible 
and is good enough for ordinary purposes. The stick 
chimney is usually built up from a foundation of 
gravel-stones, such as even a prairie country will fur- 
nish it one digs for them, and the fireplace, although 
not generous in its amplitude, suggests comfort and 


convenience, 


I have given here the rudest outlines of 
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a log-cabin as built in the Western wilderness. It 
will be seen that the structure is simplicity itself, 
Even the doors and windows aye not built into the 
house but are cut out after the logs are laid up, often 
not determined upon as to number and location until 
the structure is otherwise nearly completed. The 
main idea of the house, as here suggested, is capable 
of almost indefinite expansion. The original cabin 
may be made the nucleus of an aggregation of struct- 
ures, all forming one habitation. A favorite plan of 
log-cabin building often met with in Missouri and 
Southern Kansas gives two small cabins, wholly 
detached from each other except that they are covered 
by one roof. The open space between these furnishes 
a shelter from the sun and rain, and is usually, in fine 
weather, the lounging-place of the inmates. It is 
common, too, to find a detached cabin built for a cook- 
house, and perhaps the sleeping apartments of the 
family are in still another building joined to the cen- 
tral house by a lighter bit of log work, duly chinked 
and plastered or ‘*‘ daubed.”’ 

In case the mainor central cabin is large enough to 
admit of sub-divisions, partitions are commonly made, 
it must be confessed, of sheets of cotton cloth 
stretched on a framework, or ‘“‘turring’’ of split 
joists. I 


have seen 

these _ parti- 

tions, how- : 
ever, cover- “SZ 


ed with fine 
split shakes 
wrought out 
almost as 
thin as the 
heavy paper 
used for lin- 
ing carpets. 
When ac- 
cessible, 
tongued and 
grooved 
inch-stuff 
makes a 
good mate- 
rial for par- 
titions, and 
in no case, 
of course, 
should it be 
painted or 
stained. The 
openings 
may 
masked with 
drapery of 
some 
the most ef- 
that 
I have ever 


be 


sort, 
fective 
seen being 
made of bur- 
laps hanging 
in thick folds 
and very sparingly touched with a bright embroidery. 
The details of an interior arrangement may be 
safely left to the taste and skill of the daring innovator 
who proposes to builJ for himself a log country house 
on *‘ the American plan.’’ I saw on the old wagon- 
road from Grasshopper Falls to 
Kansas, many years before the rage for zsthetic house- 
building had begun to devastate the country, a house 
of hewn logs, chinked within and without with the 
yellow clay of the region, the pine timber slightly 
toned down in color by time and the weather, fur- 
nished 
bottomed chairs, home-made oaken tables, and cotton- 
wood bedsteads, and decorated with unconscious 
skill. Severe critics might object to the brilliant bit 
of color hanging in the window in the shape of a cur- 
tain of Turkey red. But even this did not disturb the 
harmony of the mellow tones of the timbered walls: 
the unpainted ceiling resting on unpeeled poles, and 
the spotless oaken floor. A huge fireplace, its jambs 
and lintel being each one massive rough-hewn block 
of stone, held a cheerful fire. An opening into a 
dormitory lately added to the house was screened by 
a portiére, as 1 suppose it would now be called, made 
of grain-sacks ripped apart and sewn together again 


Leavenworth, 


in excellent taste with unpainted splint- 


in one sheet and enlivened with a cross-stitching of 
red crewel where the seams were made. The cook- 
house was detached trom the main building and was, 
in fact, the ruder log-cabin in which the family had 
lived during their less prosperous days and had now 


. deserted for the more pretentious timber house. 


It is easy to see the capabilities of a house like this. 
The cabin ot hewn logs is vastly more comfortable 
than the primitive habitation of unpeeled and unhewn 
logs. It is more easily kept free trom prowling in- 
sects, rats and mice and such small deer; and the 
interior effect is far more cheerful than that of the 
cabin whose dark-skinned walls are somewhat sornbre 
unless valuable space is sacrificed to window open- 
Such a timber house as that here indicated was 
exhibited by the Swedish Government at the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1876, and was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Central 
refuge for the bats and owls, in an unfrequented part 


ings. 


Park where it now stands a 


of that pleasurc-ground. 

But the cabin of logs left with their richly-tinted 
bark still on them is the more picturesque object in 
the landscape. 
the deceitful mirage of the prairie, the log-cabin often 


Seen from a distance, exaggerated by 


assumes the proportions and outlines of a castle, ex- 
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may fanciful—the whole ot what eall 


picturesque—when its charm has proved enduring, is 


seem we 
the result of what we may call in each case * accent- 
ing the situation.’’ Nothing has been done in such 
instances for the sake of being picturesque. Good 
building, good ornament never poses. In building, 
as a rule, every departure from the rectangular form 
is an added expense. One of the things impressed on 
the mind of a young man who goes into an architect's 
office’ to study the profession is that, if cost is to be 
considered, which it sometimes is, and sometimes 1s 
not, all excrescences and projections must be avoided. 
A rectangular house is the cheapest. Bay-windows, 


porches octagonal or circular, external ends to 
rooms—all these things cost money, and it is by multi- 
plying these features that the expenses of buiiding are 
often made so great as to deter people from under- 
taking it, for the things seem so small in themselves 
it is not suspected what drains they are on the purse. 
If a good reason cannot be given for any so-called 
ornamental feature in a house, if it cannot be shown 
that something worth while is to be gained by making 
it so, we may be reasonably sure that itis a fancy 


that will cost, as the country people say, more than it 


comes to, And in the greater number of cases, noth- 
Ing cven in 
looks is gain- 
ed by in- 
dulging the 
fancy. 
Propor- 
tions, care- 
fully 


1¢ d or nice ly 


stud. 


felt, and ev- 
erywhere an 
adaptation 
of means to 
the end de- 
sired, will 


be sure to 
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cept that its low-pitched roof suggests the chalet 
rather than turret and tower. 
with the hue of the surroundings, and when hal{-con- 


cealed with climbing vines, or half-hidden among the 


Its color harmonizes 


thickets bordering creek or forest, the log-cabin not 
only fits into the picture admirably, but it piques the 
curiosity and the interest of the wayfarer who beholds 
from afar what seems to be a haven of rest, a home 
of comfort and honest industry, a primitive habitation 
inviting inspection and imitation, 

NOAH BROOKS. 


WHIMS IN BUILDING. 


NOTHING adds so much to the cost of building as 
indulgence in whims. 
**queer,’’ ‘* fanciful,’’ or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘original’ thing in building is always to incur un- 
necessary expense. If we look through the books that 
contain pictures of the architecture of all times and 
nations, we shall find that, without an exception, in 
the times all men of taste are agreed in calling the 
good times, the modes of building have been sensible, 
founded on the needs of the case, and that whatever 


To set out deliberately to do a 


result in an 
cated apre eable 
effect, and, 
moreover, 
convenience 
and comfort 


> will be thus 
ty ecured, 
People olt 
en spend a 
yreat deal of 
money and 
vaste much 
time in the 
effort to 
wrench 
things to 
their liking, 
whereas _ il 
the y had 
Bee epted 
the situa 
tion,’’ mad 


the best of it, and showed it who was master, they 
would have come out much better. 


The house which Mr. Brooks describes and 


ccom- 
mends in the interesting paper preceding this is one 
of the whims which many of us have at some time 


cherished, and which in every case where it has been 


tried in civilized life has shown itself what it is—a 
delusion and a snare. When the pioneer settles 
down on a wooded lot, and hzs to clear the ground of 


the 
building a hut of logs the most economica! expedient ; 
tad > ’ 


trees before he can do anything, he may find 
but it is only an expedient, and one that he will be 
sure to abandon as soon as he gets means to better 
his condition. As for building such a house in any 
piace where brick, or stone, or hewn timber can be 
had, it would be as troublesome and as expensive as 
to insist on spinning and weaving the wool to make 
our clothes, here in New York. The product would 
be vastly inferior to the manufactured material in looks 
and durability, and would cost more. And the log hut 
would not only cost more than the simplest balloon- 
framed house, but we could not live in it with com- 
fort when we had built it. The same objections 
apply to other whims which I should like to speak 
of at another time, . 
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THE ROVAL SCHOOL OF ART and differently adorned articles. After a time, how- 
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UT few Americans 
’ have acorrect idea 
of the conditions 
out of which the 
South Kensington 
School of Needle- 
was devel- 
The Soci- 
Decorative 
New York 


work 
oped, 
ety of 
Art in 
and societies of like na- 
ture in our other cities 
are rather of the nature 
of an elegant pastime. 
The Royal School of 
Needlework is one of 
the many results of the 
sharp competition for the 
means of existence in 
older civilizations, In 
London ragged schools 
and aid societies do not 
by any means always 
i touch the deepest suffer- 
ing or the most pressing necessities. 
On the contrary, a certain delicacy of 
feeling accompanies other forms of pri- 
vation, and_in that proportion prevents 
its alleviation by its concealment. This 
is the case with the class whose exist- 
ence is the ‘‘ raison d’étre’’ of the Royal 
School of Needlework. The school is 
but twelve years old and is under the 
immediate patronage of the Queen. It 
is designed exclusively for the benefit 
of ladies, in the English sense of the 
word, who are forced to earn their in- 
comes wholly or in part. And it is so 
ordered that this may be done without 
exposing their needs or in any way 
wounding the feelings which are kept 
keenly susceptible by the peculiar con- 
struction of English society. 
Americans, who consider these mat- 
ters with greater indifference, and from 
another point of view, find it somewhat 
difficult to understand why the artistic 
value of the work does not count for 
more in the eyes of those who engage 
in it and give to their labors a dignity 
which would lessen or remove the need 
for secrecy. Work which calls for such 
designers as William Morris, Val Prin- 
sep, Walter Crane, Mark Fisher, and 
Sir Frederick Leighton, sall of whom 
furnish designs for the South Kensing- 
ton School, ought to be capable of be- 
stowing honor on those who execute it. 
Certainly, pride in one’s labor greatly 
sweetens its necessity. So much the 
Royal School of Needlework foregoes. 
Its operations, so far as the work-room 
is concerned, are conducted with great 
privacy. Its classes are occupied in 
preparing its workwomen. Afterward 
they are simply employed. The society 
furnishes the materials and designs. 
The work is executed chiefly at the 
school, the workwomen being employed 
and paid for their work. Then their 
responsibility ceases. The articles be- 
long to the society, and they undertake 
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the sale. 

The first impression upon entering the society’s 
show-rooms is of what appears to be the infinite fancy 
and ingenuity which has devised so many different 


ever, one perceives the *‘ cachet’’ of South Kensing- 
ton which, however many the forms, distinguishes 
all. The word school has a larger meaning than is 
implied by classes for instruction. In color, design, 
and handiwork the tendency of the training has a 
definite direction, and however it is varied within cer- 
tain limits, those limits are plainly defined. 

All the work issuing trom the South Kensington 
School is conventional and decorative, as distin- 
guished from the more realistic effects attempted in 
America, of which the works of Mrs, Wheeler and 
Miss Townsend are conspicuous examples. This 
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school, in fact, may be said to have re-issued certain 
canons on this subject, of which so much has been 
said in the discussions on decorative art. No matter 
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how original are the motives in its designs, the 
designs themselves are strictly conventional. The 
treatment suggests principally three influences— 
those of medizval, Renaissance, and Japanese art. 

The South Kensington stitch, as it is known in the 
United States, is only the varied use of the stem- 
stitch, which is common to the embro‘deries of all 
nations. The embroidery of the show-rooms, where 
are seen the most exquisite specimens of needlework, 
includes all the usval stitches known to embroiderers, 
but none of those daring innovations which are used 
with us in producing novel effects. In fact, there is 
no piece shown which might not be examined under a 
microscope, so clesely do the stitches 
conform to rules. The result is that 
while the work never falls below a cer- 
tain standard of excellence, while it is 
always in good taste, it is in a certain 
way limited. 

What are understood as antique tints 
are almost exclusively used. Antique 
tints are simply the result of time and 
the action of the air on colors which we 
would not call antique. The 
woman who wrought the textures {rom 
which these were copied we know did 
not use such colors. But she was an 
artist, and there is at least safety, if 
limitation, in copying her work. The 
finest pieces of color, however, at the 
Royal School are in different tints of 
the same hue, using a ground of the 
deepest shade as the starting point. 

The mnaterials used do not differ from 
those employed in American decorative 
establishments. The handsomest stuff 
and also that in most frequent use is 
plush. Satin sheetings are very popu- 
lar and are produced in beautiful tints. 
Linen and crash come next in favor; 
the latter is united with the most expen- 


needle- 


sive stuffs. 
a large coverlet of maroon plush in 


One of the show pieces is 


which is inserted, as a border, a band 
of crash worked in old Dutch stitch 
with red silk and added to the band 
of plush which encloses it is an orna- 
mental fringe of silk and linen thread. 
These coverlets are a feature of the 
show-rooms. One of yellow silk dis- 
played a border of purple grapes and 
foliage done in appliqué, which was 
gorgeous, but by no means gaudy. An- 
other in blue plush had a decoration of 
golden oranges, in which the texture of 
the fruit was given in knot-stitch. 

Two extremely handsome screens in 
medizeval floral designs were superbly 
mounted in carved wood. In one the 
design included a cock, done in the 
manner of the peacock which the Dec- 
orative Art Society of New York brought 
over, with trailing vines and groups of 
flowers, such as are seen in foregrounds 
of Perugini’s and Raphael’s earlier 
works. The other, which was three- 
leaved, had on each leaf ot dark blue 
green satin a flower-pot with a tall bush 
of roses, white, red, and yellow. The 
drawing of these flowers, as well as 
their color and execution, was some- 
thing superb. 

The most striking floral designs were 
those in outline, in which the flowers 
and leaves made a continuous pattern, 
especially suitable for borders, and 
which covered the ground—that is to say, the spaces 
between the lines were about a quarter of an inch 


apart, never more nor less. It may be remarked in 
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passing that the making of such designs from nature 
must be valuable and profitable. The flowers used 
in those shown were always those with long leaves, 
which could be made without restraint to follow certain 
curves, Other designs especially worth mentioning 
were taken from Renaissance garlands. These are 
so elegant embroidered on rich materials that it is 
strange they have not been more used in embroid- 
éries intended for drawing-rooms. 

In delicacy and beauty the finger-bowl doilies ex- 
hibited cannot be exceeded. They were shown in 
sets through which one idea was carried out, but 
varied in each piece. One set was dedicated to child- 
hood. A cherubic infant lay in a shell; about him 
were sea-weed, a crab, and fish swimming. Again, 
he lay cuddled under a mushroom fast asleep. In 
another, cradled on a tree-bough, he was talking with 
a bird. Again, he was discoursing with a mouse 
running up astalk of wheat. A goose com- 
ing out of a pond made him run. He climb- 
ed out of a pod after his morning nap. He 
held converse with a stork, the latter, of 
course, on one leg; and again lying on the 
ground he watched a spider weave his web. 
These designs were full of graceful fancy. 
The child was beautifully drawn, and all the 
artistic requirements were duly observed. 
Another set of doilies was adorned with 
birds, fans, autumn leaves, fish, shells, scat- 
tered regularly over the ground. These 
were done, like the others, in the finest out- 
line stitch, in various colored siiks. 

Probably the strongest impression in walk- 
ing through these rooms is of the marvellous 
ingenuity of the feminine mind. Here are 
embroideries for every purpose. The most 
elaborate of these are the book-covers, in 
which might fitly lie the most costly éditions 
de luxe. Conspicuous was a large volume 
bound in dark red velvet and ornamented 
with a wreath in light red outlined in gold. 
Another was of rich brown velvet with a 
branch of pines in gold. Music rolls, pict- 
ure frames, photograph cases, paper pads, 
blotters, receive the most luxurious treat- 
ment, One of the most striking and conve- 
nient articles designed for the English house- 
hold is the gilded wire paper rack intended 
to stand on a table. This is adorned with 
rich lambrequins decorated with white dog- 
wood or with daises in appliqué of white 
plush. 

A humbler but no less useful article is a 
wooden box at least four feet long and _ pro- 
portionately wide and deep. Its shape sug- 
gests its being conveniently tucked away in a 
window seat. It has a lid, and it is covered 
with stout linen crash, previously ornamented 
by dividing it into panels by means of two 
bars in outline stitch in heavy dark red linen. 
In each panel is a design in outline stitch. 
These designs include girls playing a harp 
and singing, girls playing the violin and 
a lyre wreathed in flowers with the word 
‘**music.’” The box inside is divided into 
compartments, and is, in fact, a receptacle 
for accumulated music. Space fails to even 
enumerate the many interesting things to be 
found in these rooms, which are among the 
show places of importance to the feminine 
mind in London, The remoter influence of 
the Royal School of Art Needlework has been widely 
felt. Its scholars have come to America and intro- 
duced its methods, and to it much that has been done 
in this country is directly due. 

MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


EMBROIDERY HINTS. 





ONE of the prettiest rooms in this city, done by one 
of the most prominent decorators, has both the wall 
hangings and furniture embroidered. The wa!l hang- 
ings are of a’peculiarly charming red velours, rather 
light in tint and yet soft, and changing color as the 
light plays in the deep pile. This is stamped witha 
light, graceful Venetian all-over design, and the lines 
traced with gold and silver threads couched down. 
The stuff is managed much the same as a quilt, 


although it cannot be rolled. The breadths are put 
separately in quilting frames, and each is finished be- 
fore it is removed. Of course the stamping must be 
done with reference to the perfect joining of the 
breadths. This work will especially suit those who 
like to combine sociability with occupation, Couch- 
ing parties may be given, and after work at the frames 
and cheerful conversation, the more substantial re- 
wards of hospitality accompanied by gentlemen to sup- 
per may follow. 

To return to the room in question. The furniture, 
consisting of six pieces, is charmingly embroidered. 
The largest is a small sofa covered with brown velours 
with some yellow in its tone. On the back is a 
wreath, based on two parallel lines an inch apart, 
consisting of brown and gold cord couched down. 
Around this wreath are clusters of flowers primrose 
shaped, that is, open petalled with centres. They do 
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EMBROIDERED LECTERN HANGING, 


not profess to imitate nature, but are embroidered in 
different colors in silk. Usually two or three are 
different tints of the same color, and then two are ol 
different colors, giving a sort of accent to the group. 
There are five of these clusters, the foliage of which 
connects them lightly together. On the seat are clus- 
ters of flowers grouped and composed in color in the 
same way. But this must not be understood as in- 
cluding the wreath arrangement. On the contrary, 
they are apparently strewed at random, but, in fact, 
are admirably balanced. Some of the chairs are in a 
reseda velours, and there is much pale pink and blue 
in the embroidery. One is in the tint of the wall, dis- 
playing much gold. The handsomest chair is of 
creamy white satin, the back having for its ornament 
an elaborate gold wreath of leaves with large flowers 
in pale pinks. There is also a double pillow-cushion 
ottoman, the lower pillow of reseda plush, the upper 
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of white satin with an embroidered gold wreath. In 
all this embroidery there is nothing that any woman 
skilled with her needle might not do. The most im- 


portant thing about such work is to choose a pretty 
design and to get artistic coloring. 

The lightest of India and China crape silks in cool 
refreshing tints of pink, blue and yellow are used 
as curtains for cabinets and book-shelves, glass doors 
in artistic furniture being carefully eschewed. The 
most desirable book-shelves are those that are set up 
directly against the wall without any backs. These 
are usually made to order, and the shelves are irregu- 
larly placed and now and then omitted in part to give 
a larger receptacle. No matter how cheap the wood 
leather scollops fastened down with brass nails hide 
the edges of the shelves, and brass moldings the up- 
rights. These shelves often cover the width of a 
room, The upper shelf is for bric-a-brac. One or two 
rows hold porcelains, A brass rod keeps 
the plates upright. The cups swing from 
brass hooks. In an other division is glass, 
Another holds books, Over a larger space 
hangs one of these delicate curtains of silk, 
All this breaks up the wall surface, and 
each part makes a varied decoration The 
designs on these curtains are in outline 
stitch, and consist of overlapping disks or 
daisy wheels, that is to say, circles with 
inner curves taken from the idea of daisy 
petals, mathematically exact. Any simple 
design strewn over the surface is suitable, 
There can be nothing prettier than an irreg- 
ular cloud-like grouping of small rings such 
as is seen in some Japanese papers. These 
are usually in two colors-—that is, each 
group is confined to one color, although dif- 
ferent tints of the same color are always ad 
visable since, without being conspicuous 
they prevent the effect from becoming mo 
notonous. These dainty curtains can be 
hung in small windows or over lower sashes 
as well as to screen and ornament cabinets 
and shelves. Pongee, it should be added, is 
admirable for the same purpose and is orna- 
mented in the same way. 

Pongee tidies are made of straight pieces 
of stuff, oblong in shape. Across the bottom 
is a band the outlines of which are worked 
in button-hole stitch. After the lines are 
all filled in the material is cut out and the 
work has the appearance of guipure. The 
silk gauze used for bolting cloth has a frame 
of iron-like strength and makes beautiful 
tidies for silk and satin chair-backs since, 
while showing its own beauty, it does not 
conceal that of the stuff underneath. These 
are usually worked in colors and in silk and 
cold thread. Only the lower edge is em- 
broidered. 

Apropos of the velours hangings men- 
tioned it may be remarked that velours 
seems to have in great measure taken the 
place of plush in handsome embroideries, 
being quite as rich in effect and a cheaper 
material. There are two kinds, silk and 
mohair velours ; the former is extremely pli- 

able and of course the handsomer. Sofa- 
pillows of velours are made in the shape ol 
a bag gathered up toward the mouth, after 
the manner of bags, and tied with wide- 
spreading ribbon bows. Such a pillow of 
rich blue velours is embroidered diagonally beneath the 
tied partin a wide stripe. This embroidery is in silk and 
arrasene. Small overlapping disks contain embroid- 
ered flowers. The ground is broken by irregular lines, 
which make an apparently continuous series. These 
are worked in couchings of heavy arrasene. Very 
pretty photograph covers, portfolio covers, and 
mouchoir cases are made of velours with conventional 
ornament of arrasene couched in basket fashion over 
gold stuff appliqué beneath, It is well worth while 
for the embroiderer who wishes to produce ‘novel 
effects to study the various fashions of couching, of 
which none are prettier than that which counterfeits 
the waving of rushes. As has been noted, magnifi- 
cent hangings, also, are made of this velours. Some 
now preparing for a Chicago residence are dull red, 
Between double rows of couching of gold thread is a 
Renaissance appliqué ornament of white velours, 

















THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 





VIII. 
nes 7, HE bowl (Fig. 1) is fine white porcelain 
(a) "| of a slightly green tint and a beautiful 
) texture and transparency. The decora- 
tion, painted over the glaze, is a brilliant 
black. I have read somewhere of two early 
English china painters, one of whom made a specialty 
of black, and the other of a beautiful brown, tipped 
with gold. This bowl may be the former’s work. 
There was acertain year of mourning, when many 
potters used black more than any other color, and it 
is said that it was much used after the death of 
Washington upon Americanorders, I think, however, 
that this would be the case mostly upon printed 
wares, made for memorials, such as the ‘* apotheosis’’ 
pitchers.* I have seen very few plates printed in 
black. One pretty set had a group of quaintly at- 
tired horsemen in the foreground. 
owned them was very ignorant, and volunteered the 






The woman who 
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FIG, 2, FRENCH 


information, ‘‘ Them’s Injuns!” It was a_ scene 
from ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” with the name printed plainly 
upon the bottom! The Scotch attire was as meaning- 
less to her as one of the dead languages. 
She would not sell me one of the plates 
for any money when she found that I 
wished to have it. Yet she was paring 
and drying apples to sell at five cents a 
pound, though she had a large and well- 
stocked farm. 

The exquisite cup and sapcer of French 
porcelain (Fig. 2) are decorated in paint- 
ing with the delicate cornflower, blue- 
bottle, or centaury plant, as it is variously 
named. I have seen several varieties of 
this modest yet much-admired flower in 
our own country, the largest of which, 
called the centaury plant, grows in Shen- 
andoah County, Virginia. The flower 
has long been a favorite with the china 
decorators of Europe, and the smaller 
blossom has grown into national favor in 
Prussia, It is the flower of flowers with 
the Emperor William, and upon certain 
memorial days is brought to him in quan- 
tities by the little girls who dwell near 
his palace. It.was a great favorite with 
his mother, the beautiful Queen Louisa, 
and when she was summoned to meet 
Bonaparte and Alexander after her country had been 





*1I have heard of a plate printed after Washington's death, with a 
broad black border, and a portrait of Washington. If any reader of 
Tue Art AMATEUR can sole me to such a plate I shall be very much 
obliged.—M. E, N. 


PORCELAINE DU PRINCE DE GALLES, 


FIG, 4. RUSSIAN PORCELAIN, 





ravaged by the foe, the only ornaments she would 
wear were these simple flowers. The cup and saucer 
are of the so-culled ‘‘ Porcelaine du Prince de Galles,’’ 








FIG, I, OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN BOWL. 


and were manufactured in Paris, I have a cup of the 
same ware, equally fine in texture, but not so beauti- 
ful in form. The small mark upon it resembles a 
portion of the Swe- 
dish Marieburg mark, 
and is pencilled in 
dark red. The ex- 
quisite decoration 
consists of a deep 
band of lace-work, 
held up in festoons by 
scallop shells, while 
other festoons of roses 
hang below from the 
same points. This 
work is all in fine re- 
lief; and upon plain 
ovals which intersect 
the relief work are 
painted sprigs of the 
cornflower. Still an- 
other piece is a large 
dish, decorated with 
the larger centaury 
plant, and marked 
with the incised horn, 
the Chantilly mark, 
which fixes the date 
of manufacture at 
1725. When this floral is taken from 
thé large flower it is called the Chantilly sprig. 
The cup and saucer in the illustration came to me 
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KORNILOFFSKI BROTHERS, 


from Dr. G. F. J. Colburn, of Washington, whose 
The 
china is inherited, having been in the family of the 
The mark is ‘*‘ B. Pot- 


home is a treasure-house of beautiful things. 


owner for seventy-five years. 





FIG. 3. 


ST. PETERSBURG, 
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ter, 42,’’ the ‘‘ 42”’ indicating in all probability the 
year 1742. 

The teapot (Fig. 3), purchased at the sale of the 
possessions of an old family near Norfolk, Virginia, is 
painted in various colors, some enamel and the others 
flat. As there is no mark and the porcelain is a 
greenish white, quite fine in texture and beautifully 
transparent, I had almost decided that it must belong 
to the oft-disputed Lowestoft ware. But finding in 
Jewett’s ‘‘ Ceramic Art of Great Britain’’ a teapot of 
almost the exact shape of this, made at Bristol in 
1775, | concluded that this must be of the same manu- 
facture. Both are of transparent porcelain, and both 
have out-door designs with Chinese figures. 
reason for first classing the teapot with the Lowestoft 
ware was the use of the diaper or scale pattern, ina 
pinkish-purple color, which fills the spaces between 
the medallions. Theenamel colors are crimson, dark 
blue, and apple green, while the remaining colors in 
the medallions are brick red and black, in flat paint- 
it 
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g. The handle and spout decoration is entirely in 
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OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN TEAPOT. 


relief, while the mandarin button, which serves fora 
knob, is covered with gold. I find in Jewett’s book 
the following other teapots, moulded in the same form : 
A Worcester, with landscape print, 1769 ; 
a Plymouth, painted in flowers, 1768 ; a 
Wedgwood, early print, cream-ware, with 
a quaint picture of ‘‘ The Miller-maid 
Grinding Old Men Young Again,’’ and 
on the opposite side some verses, begin- 
ning : 
** Come old, decrepid, lame or blind, 
Into my mill, to take a grind.” 


The elaborately decorated cup and 
saucer (Fig. 4) were manufactured by 
the Korniloffski brothers, at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. Above the name is a 
double-headed eagle, all printed in dark 
red. The date is 1827. The moulding, 
painting, and quality of the porcelain are 
all excellent, and the decoration is very 
beautiful. The scroll border is in blue 
enamel overlaid with leaflets and edges 
of gold ; the outer decoration of the cup 
is also in gold; while inside both cup 
and saucer are richly painted in sprays 
and flower# of brick red, pink, blue, 
green and brown, all touched and finished 
with gold. I received this specimen from 
Mrs. Blackwell, of Trenton, New Jersey, who owns 
several pieces. The tazza-shaped cup, hung above 
the saucer upon a stand, makes a beautiful ornament. 
Mary E. NEALY. 


























Correspondence. 


HINTS FOR AMATEUR OIL PAINTERS. 


S1R: (1) What colors should be used in painting 
pansies and morning-glories in oil ? (2) Is damar varnish suit- 
able for varnishing oil paintings ? (3) Isit proper to use linseed 
oil with the tube color in painting flowers ? 

E. W. V., Lakeport, Cal. 

(1) There are so many varieties of color in pansies that your 
question can hardly be answered in one para- 
graph. Do you mean purple pansies? If so, 
use cobalt and madder lake toned with ivory 
black, white, and yellow ochre. A little cadmium 
toned with raw umber serves for the yellow centres. 
Add burnt Sienna and black in the shadows. If 
you will say what the color is of the morning- 
glories you wish to paint, we will cheerfully fur- 
nish directions, but there are so many different kinds 
that we cannot venture on a description of them 
all. (2) Damar varnish is considered good, the 
only objection to it being that it isvery long in 
drying. No permanent varnish should be used 
until the picture has been painted a year. A tem- 
porary varnish is used, however, by artists to bring 
out the color of their pictures. And this, if put 
on thickly, will last quite a long time, and may 
be renewed as often as necessary. This is Soehnée 
Frére’s French retouching varnish, which has the 
advantage of drying as soon as it is puton. (3) 
Prepared linseed oil may be used with tube paints, 
though poppy oil is preferred by many artists, 
being clearer and less yellow. Devoe’s poppy oil 
is very good, and does not change color, 


THE ‘*‘MAT’* IN GLASS PAINTING. 


SiR: Will you be kind enough to give 
a little explanation regarding the ‘‘mat” for the 
beginning of glass painting with mineral colors ? 
The books tell us ‘‘to mat the glass with a thin 
color and then take out the lights,” ‘‘as matting 
the glass with color makes it much easier to paint 
on.” Isthis ‘‘mat” to be done with the mineral 
color, and painted over, showing when it is fired, 
or is it a water ‘‘mat,” which will fire out, and 
only facilitates the process of painting ? 

E., Zanesville, O. 

The under-painting, or ‘‘ mat,” is done with the a 
same colors as the over-painting ; for instance, if 
you are painting in mineral colors on glass, your 
under-painting is to be with mineral color. It 
must not be of any strong contrasting color, but 
must harmonize with the over-painting. If the 
whole painting is done in water-color, the under- 
painting must be in Chinese white or some har- 
monizing tone of opaque color. 


PAINTING FIREPLACE TILES. 
Mrs. G. B. C., Hudson, Wis.—The tiles 


to surround a fireplace may be painted either in 

mineral colors or in oil. If the mineral colors are 

preferred, the tiles are painted exactly the same as 

any other china painting is done, and are fired in 

the same way. Several designs have been given in 

back numbers of THE ART AMATEUR for this 

purpose. No special style is necessary. Flowers 

are pretty, or little Kate Greenaway figures, birds, 

classical designs—anything which pleases the fancy 

is suitable. Some of the figures in the elaborate 

Walter Crane frieze, published last November, would be very 
beautiful for a fireplace. If painted in oil, the colors are used 
first as in painting on plaques or on wood. 


SOME POINTS FOR A KENTUCKY AMATEUR. 
SiR: (1) After tinting a plate, can you suggest a 
quicker and easier way to remove the tint from the design than 
with a knife? I outlined the design with gold. Would the gilt 
fire right put on over the color? (2) When several colors are 
given to make a general tone in oil, must they be mixed in the 
order in which they are named and in equal proportions? How 
can I avoid the dull 
look in flowers 
where I use mad- 
der lake and ver- 
milion ? They look 
right when I paint 
them, but soon 
become dead. 

7. We Aa 
Lexington, Ky. 
(1) A sharp- 

pointed stick of 
wood dipped in 
turpentine will re- 
move the outlines 
from the design 
before firing. We 
would not advise 
you to try the gilt ; 


the effect would 
hardly be satis- 
factory. (2) It is 


impossible to give 
the exact propor- 
tions in which col- 
ors are to. be used 
together. The or- 
der in which they 
are given it is not 
necessary to fol- 
low. Madder lake 
and vermilion are not to be used alone in painting ; a little white 
is almost always needed, and also raw umber or black, to give 
quality. The color always sinks in after the painting is dry, and 
needs to be brought out by the temporary varnish recommended 
above in the answer to E. W. V. 


RESILVERING A MIRROR. 

A.S., Victoria, B. C.—If the quicksilver has been 
worn or rubbed off in spots from the back of a looking-glass, it 
can be repaired by resilvering the bare places only, if desired, 
without covering the whole. This, however, is a process that has 
never been perfected ; for, in spite of care, the edges where the 








old and new silver join will always show somewhat. The work 
is done as follows: Place the mirror, face downward, and then 
with wax, plaster of Paris, or some such substance, form a little 
wall around the bare spot, completely enclosing it. Into this 
space pour some quicksilver, and leave it undisturbed until it has 
set. The wax can then be removed. If it is necessary to resilver 
the whole mirror, the old silver must be scraped off entirely. 
A large sheet of strong smooth paper is placed on a table. 
Upon this is laid a sheet of tin exactly the size of the mirror; the 
tin is of course perfectly smooth and free from imperfections 
or projections of any kind. Upon this tin is poured quicksilver 
until it is well covered, and then upon the quicksilver is laid 
the glass. To complete the operation, the sheet of paper, with 
thetin, is carefully and quickly drawn with the left hand from 


DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF AN ALBUM COVER, 


PUBLISHED FOR SANTA ANNA, SAN FRANCISCO, 


under the glass, which is held perfectly steady in the right, mean- 
while. Great dexterity is needed to achieve a satisfactory result, 
but a little practice soon gives this. 


HINTS ON INTERIOR DECORA TION, 

SIR : (1) What styles of ceiling centres are appropriate 
for a house of moderate dimensions ? (2) Should parlor and dining- 
room chandeliers be gilt and crystal? (3) Will the following treat- 
ment of an octagon dining-room be effective ? Size 21x15 feet ; 
height 11 feet; corner fireplace; parquetry floor with centre of 
Georgia pine and inlaid border. Walls wainscotted 54 inches 
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DESIGNS FOR IRON WORK, 


PUBLISHED FOR H. I., CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 


high, thus: Map board 10 inches; chair rail and shelf 5 inches, 
of poplar finished as cherry, or natural; centre 39 inches, of 
cherry mitred to the centre. Wall above 64 inches, painted light 
greenish olive. Frieze alternate panels 14x20 inches long, with 
cherry picture moulding continuous along the bottom and narrow 
moulding dividing the panels; one lighter than the wall and 
with natural ferns dried, arranged, glued on, and varnished ; the 
other darker and plain. Band on the ceiling to the edge of 
the panels of the same shade as the walls. Oval centre in the 
ceiling panels as in the frieze; the remainder a light shade of 
greenish olive. L. G. B., Annapolis, Md. 
(1) Ceiling centres should be as small and plain as can be pro- 
cured, only six inches diameter, if possible; in any case they 
should not exceed fifteen. (2) For chandeliers finished antique 
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brass is preferable. Oiled iron would be very effective for a draw- 
ing-room. (3) The dining-room treatment given will produce a 
good effect. If the wood-work is stained to imitate cherry, keep 
the wall olive, as given; if the wood is finished in the natural 
color, paint the walls dull crimson. The general treatment of 
frieze and ceiling, as given, should produce good results. 


DESIGN FOR AN ALBUM COVER. 


SANTA ANNA, San Francisco.—We give herewith 
a pleasing design, suitable for painting in water-colors on a silk 
album cover. A delicate salmon color or pale buff si‘k would 
look well for the foundation for this design. The sky is blue, 
darker overhead, and growing lighter where it 
meets the distant foliage, which is of a grayish 
green. The water reflects the sky in the fore- 
ground, and is brownish green under the foliage 
on the distant bank, The gnarled and knotted 
trunk of the willow is gray, with brown shadows 
The small branches are warm green, with yellow 
green leaves. Two little birds with red breasts 
nestle in the branches. ‘Tall cat-tails, with cool, 
green, sword-like leaves, are in the foreground, 
where a toad sits on a lily pad, and the water, over 
which a kingfisher flutters, flows out of the con- 
fining circle of the design. The little cupid is 
fair, with brown hair and wings of violet and pink. 
Begin by laying in a foundation of Chinese white 
under the design, which may dispense with the 
actual line of the circle, if prete rred. To paint the 
blue sky use Chinese white, cobalt, a little rose 
madder, and just a touch of light cadmium ; add 
to this a very little lamp-black to give tone. The 
distant foliage is painted with white, cobalt, cad- 
mium, rose madder, raw umber, and a little lamp- 
black, with light red in the shadows. The same 
colors are used in the reflected shadow of the 
water, and the colors for the blue sky are repeated 
where the water gives the tone of the sky in the 
foreground, remembering always that in the re- 
flection the blues are darker and grayer than in 
the sky. For the tree trunk use white, raw umber, 
lamp-black, and light red, with a little cobalt; 
light red and blacks, with white and yellow ochre, 
will do for painting the catkins. The green foli- 
age of the willow is painted with white, Antwerp, 
blue, cadmium, vermilion, and raw umber. The 
leaves of the catkins area little bluer, so that lamp- 
black is substituted for raw umber, and rose mad 
der for vermilion. Paint the toad with white, raw 
umber, yellow ochre, light red, and black. The 
flesh of the cupid is painted with white, vermilion, 
raw umber, yellow ochre, and rose madder, with 
light red and black added in the shadows, For 
the brown hair use white, raw umber, yellow 
ochre, and Vandyck brown. Paint loosely where 
the water flows out of the circle, letting the silk 
show between the touches, and avoiding a hard 
outline, 


CHINA PAINTING. 


SiR: (1) Can a head in china painting 
be painted complete, so that one burning will fin- 
ish it? (2) What medium for thinning paints for 
china painting do you consider the best ? 

O, R. W,, Lawrence, Kansas. 

(1) In china painting a head can perfectly well 
be painted completely at one time, So as to require 
but a single firing. In fact, many artists prefer 
to prepare their work in this way. (2) If in paint- 
ing tube colors are used, mix with them a little 
balsam of copaiva. This is done as they are taken 
from the tubes, to prevent their drying too rapidly. 
After that, if necessary, they may be thinned with 
turpentine. If the powdered colors are used, they should be 
mixed with oil of turpentine, oil of lavender, and balsam of 
copaiva. After that they are diluted with spirits of turpentine 
The tube colors are generally preferred, Different kinds of tube 
colors should not be used together. 


GENRE PAINTING. 


SiR: I would like to become a genre painter. How 
long a course of lessons would it be necessary to take, and where, or 
of whom would you advise me to take lessons in New York ? 

M. F. O., Williamsport, Pa, 

To become a 
genre painter does 
not depend upon 
any particular 
method of study, 
but upon the nat- 
ural talent of the 
artist for that kind 
of composition, 
which will develop, 
if it isin him, after 
the ordinary course 
of art education, 
through which all 
figure painters 
must pass. This 
art education is 
not to be obtained 
in a ‘“‘course of 
lessons,” but re- 
quires several years 
of serious study 
beginning with 
drawing from the 
cast in charcoal, 
and from that pro- 
ceeding to drawing 
from life. A thor- 
ough knowledge of 
drawing should be 
gained before be- 
ginning to paint. There are several well-known artists in New 
York who take pupils. Among these are Geo. Maynard and 
J. Alden Weir, ‘* The Benedict,” Washington Square ; Frank 
Fowler, University Building, Wasnington Square ; Douglas Volk, 
‘*The Holbein,” West Fifty-fifth Street. The studios generally 
open about the first of October. 











DRAWING FOR PHOTOTYPE REPRODUCTION. 
‘«SECRETARY,"’ Chicago, desires some hints for 
artists about to make pen-drawings for phototype reproduction in 


acatalogue, The chief consideration in the choice of your ink i 
that it shall be absolutely black, Ordinary writing ink is too fluid 
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and generally has a blue tinge, which is very dangerous in photo- 
graphing. Winsor and Newton's liquid India ink is the safest. But 
the pen should always be well charged, and _ not allowed to ‘run 
gray” at the close of the stroke. If you prefer to make your own 
ink, rub a cake of India ink in a saucer containing water, and do 
not cease to rub until you can no longer see the white of the china 
through the liquid, which is then ready for use. One of our 
most skilfull pen draughtsmen recommends Gillott’s mapping pen 
No. 291. Bristol-board or any smooth white paper is good for the 
purpose, A bluish tint is not objectionable, for blue photographs 
white—or rather it does not reproduce at all. Paper with a 
reddish or a yellowish tint is unsuitable. 


CLAY MODELLING— KENSINGTON PEN- 
PAINTING. 


Str! (1) Two new readers would like some partic- 
ulars of the process of modelling in clay by which flowers and 
vines are made and attached to unglazed ware, china, and wood. 
Where can the receipt for making the clay and the tools, if any 
are necessary for the work, be procured? (2) How is the Ken- 
sington painting on velvet, that so much resembles Kensington 
embroidery, done ? Mrs. G. H. A., Atlanta, Ga. 


(1) This process is patented, and we are unable to publish direc- 
tions for making the material and applying it. The inventor, 
however, will sell this material, and for a moderate price give 
instructions in regard to its use, either in person or by letter. 
Address for further information the Misses Osgood, Domestic 
Building, Fourteenth Street and Broadway, New York, or C. 
S. Samuel & Co., 42 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
(2) Kensington painting may be done on satin, silk velvet, or 
cloth. The design is either sketched or transferred. On velvet 
it is better to use a perforated pattern, and run a brush loaded 
with Chinese white lightly over the holes, thus securing the 
outline. The velvet is then firmly fastened with small tacks to a 
board to keep 
it smooth while 
working. The 
ordinary oil 
colors are used, 
and the palette 
arranged as for 
painting in oil. 
Instead of 
brushes, how- 
ever, a lacquer- 
ed pen is used, 
which is sold 
expressly for 
this kind of 
work, The 
tones are mixed 
on the palette 
with the palette 
knife, and a lit- 
tle is then 
placed in the 
point of the 
pen, which is 
held quite flat 
while working. 
Begin with the 
outline, and 
then work with 
short firm 
strokes from 
the outer edge 
toward the cen- 
tre, imitating 
in effect the 
Kensington 
embroidery. 
After each 
stroke the paint 
should be re- 
newed in the 
pen, taking up 
exactly the 
right tone each 
time, as there 
is no blending 
or mixing of 
colors on the 
material as in 
ordinary _ oil- 
painting, the 
tints all being 
mixed on the 
palette as they 
are needed. 
The flowers are 
shaded as in 
embroidery, but 
all is done by 
strokes of the 
pen, imitating 
the effect of 
long stitches as nearly as possible, Smaii details and fine lines, for 
which the pen seems too clumsy, may be done with a long glass- 
headed steel pin such as ladigs use for their bonnets. The point of 
this is loaded with paint, and it is then used with a rolling motion, 
being turned round and round while drawing it along till the paint 
is removed, remembering always to work from the outline toward 
the centre. If this work is carefully done it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished at a little distance from the Kensington embroidery, 
and it is of course much more rapidly done, and by those who 
understand the use of oil colors it may be made much more 
effective than embroidery. No medium is used with the colors, 
but any delicate material may be protected by dusting over the 
wrong side with powdered magnesia or French chalk. The gold 
lacquered pen is manufactured by the Esterbrook Company, 
and No, 2 is the size to be used. 
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THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN EMBLEM. 


H. E., Cairo, I1]l.—The earliest known emblem of the 
Christians was the fish and not the cross. It probably came from 
the Pagan dolphin. Sometimes it is found placed in the hands 
of the apostles, to denote either their calling or the occupation 
assigned to them by Jesus—that of fishers of men; but when 
found on ancient coins, on the tombs of martyrs, or on rings, it 
is interpreted as a figure of baptism or as one of the types of 
Christ. 


SOME RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS. 


Sir: What is the significance of the book or the 
model of a church we see in the hands of some religious person- 
ages represented in early Christian art ? 

SANFORD, Halifax, N. S. 

The books that are held by the evangelists represent the gos- 
pels they wrote, in the hands of St. Stephen the book is the Old 
Testament ; in those of other saints or doctors of the Church it 





indicates that they were celebrated for pious writings. It is 
often found in early manuscripts. A church held by asaint either 
signifies that he is the founder of a sacred edifice or a protector of 
one already built. St. Jerome alone bearsa church from which 
heavenly light is issuing, to signify the great support he gave to 
the Primitive Church. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 


E.S., Atlanta, Ga.—The use of too much oil with 
mineral colors will cause the paint to blister when fired. Try 
using the tube colors, diluting them with spirits of turpentine 
only. If they do not spread easily, add a drop or two of oil of 
turpentine. 


C. B., Rochester, N. Y.—There is nothing we can 
recommend for silvering copper-plates without a battery that will 
not tarnish with time and exposure to the air. It depends upon 
what you wish to use the copper-plates for, whether or not the 
tarnishing would be a serious matter. 


D. W. C., Andover, Mass.—The Dresden water 
colors for china can be obtained of Marsching & Co., Park Place, 
New York. There is no book as yet imported explaining their 
use. The recent article in THE ART AMATEUR was written by 
an artist who had experimented with them, but who cannot say 
whether they would fire in a small kiln. Probably they would. 
The cost of the paints is fifteen cents a half pan. 


BERTRAM, London.—The largest and best private 
collection of Japanese lacquers in the United States is undoubted- 
ly that of Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, and dealers who 
ought to know say that there is no private collection in Europe 
to surpass it. That of Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, contains 
some pieces of extraordinary merit, as does also that of Mr. H. 
L. Higginson, of Boston, which is particularly strong in its 
‘‘inros” specimens, The collection of Mr, Philip Phoenix, of 
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OLD ENGLISH DESIGNS FOR WATCH SEALS, 


PUBLISHED FOR BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


New York, has many pieces of rare beauty, and is distinguished 
generally for variety and excellence in form and decoration. 


R. S. W., Cherry Valley, N. Y.—The surest 
method of fixing crayon charcoal, or pencil drawings, is to use 
the ‘‘ Fixatif Rouget,” which is a clear, colorless liquid, and comes 
in two-ounce bottles, put up ready for application. The method 
of using this, is to spray it through an ordinary atomizer, such as 
is used for cologne. The Fixatif Rouget can be bought of 
Schaus & Co., Broadway, opposite Astor Place, who import it 
directly from Paris. It costs fifty cents a bottle. The little ato- 
mizers, consisting of two glass or tin tubes, arranged at a right 
angle, can be bought there also. These cost twenty-five cents 
each, and are better than the more elaborate ones. 


A. E., Brooklyn, N. Y.—(1) The parts of the lace to 
be painted are thinly covered with Chinese white, mixed with a 
little water-color megilp. ‘The brush should be used rather dry. 
When the white has become dry, ordinary water-colors are used, 
(2) Unless it is absolutely necessary, it is better not to paste the 
back of screen panels, whatever may be the materials on which 
they are worked ; but more especially satin or velvet, as it inter- 
feres with the straining of the work by the cabinet-maker. (3) 
Sky-blue always goes well with pale orange ; dark blue with 
deep orange ; turquoise with violet blue ; pale yellow with lilac ; 
carmine with water-green; purple with warm ochrous shades 
and yellow. Grays harmonize with any color. 


SUBSCRIBER.—The most, suitable decoration for 
hand-wrought hand-bags is in old Dutch embroidery. This is in 
fact but a cross-stitch, using crewel or silk, and not covering the 
ground beneath. A bag, for example, may be made of crash or 
any of the stout firm canvases in use. The embroidery is solid— 
that is covers the entire bag—and the designs are much the same 
thing as one sees on old fashioned samplers. A good idea is to 
take the design froma Persian carpet, or some of the chintzes 
printed in Persian or Indian designs, and embroider them in an- 
tique tints, or in shades of the same color. Browns or red 


browns are suitable tints. Of course space may be left, if desir- 
able, for the initials or monogram. These all-over designs are 
much more suitable than the usual decorative fancies, which, how- 
ever beautiful or interesting, are not appropriate for the street. 


TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 
PLATE 375 is a ‘‘ Horse-chestnut”’ 
poussé brass panel. 
PLATE 376 is a ‘‘ Jessamine ’’ design for a tea cosy, 
from the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needlework. 
PLATE 377 is an English tapestry border, seven- 
teenth century work, after Raphael. 
PLATE 378.—Two simple conventional tile designs, 
by Kappa, third and fourth of a series of six. These designs may 


be painted in monochrome on either white or tinted tiles, or two 
or more colors may be used. For two colors the following ar- 


design for a re- 


rangement is suggested: In No. 3, for the spear heads, the ° 


crescent in the corner, and the pear-shape forming the centre of 
the side figure, use red brown. For the rest of the design, the 
tint and the outline, use dark brown. In No. 4, for the figures in 
the corner circles, use orange yellow, For the rest of the design, 
tint and outlining, use violet of iron. 


PLATE 379 is a design for a panel or double tile— 
‘* Trumpet Creeper.” For the summit or spreading part of the 
flower use carnation, with a little mixing yellow and a touch cf 
brown No. 3; shade with the same tint; make the stamens 
orange yellow. For the deep shadow in the tube of the flower 
add a little deep purple. The tube of the flower is paler and yel- 
lower intone. The calyx, being a dull reddish green, should be 
painted in brown green, with a little carnation added ; shade with 
the same. The stems of both flowers and leaves are grass green. 
For the main stem add a little deep purple ; shade with brown 
green. The 
leaves are a 
bright green; 
for these use 
grass green 
shaded with 
brown green. 
The buds 
should be 
painted with 
the same color 
as the flowers, 
and the small- 
state At Ge est buds of the 
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deep purple. 

PLATE 380 
isa South Ken- 
sington ‘*Ca- 
mellia” design 
for bellows dec- 
oration. 

PLATE 381 
is a design for 
a screen panel 
—‘* Hops.” If 
painted in oil 
colors on can- 
vas, the back- 
ground should 
be pair.ted also. 
A gray ground 
would look 
well, composed 
of yellow ochre, 
Antwerp blue, 
and a little 
Indian red or 
burnt Sienna. 
This could be 
made consider- 
ably warmer at 
the bottom by 
adding more 
red and yellow. 
Paint the larg- 
est leaves with 
Indian yellow, 
Antwerp blue, 
and Vandyck 
brown, and 
those in the 
back g round 
with ultrama- 
rine, or cobalt 
and yellow 
ochre. Paint 
parts of the 
largest leaves a brown tint, as if half dried, using Vandyck brown, 
white, and burnt Sienna. Paint the small leaves with zinnober 
green No. 1, cadmium yellow, and cobalt. Paint the hops various- 
ly—some with white, emerald green, and yellow ochre; others 
with white, yellow ochre, and Vandyck brown ; still others with 
white, terre verte, and yellow ochre. The small buds paint in the 
most delicate greens, the stems in brown. A great deal of taste 
can be shown in combining and harmonizing the colors suggested. 
When fully ripe the hop flowers differ much in color, afford- 
ing a variety that is very pleasing. In painting this design in 
water-colors on tinted paper, the same colors can be used, with 
the exception of green, which should be Hooker's No. 1, instead 
of zinnober green. White should be invariably used with light 
colors on tinted paper. If white paper is employed, the more 
delicate the first wash of color the better the effect. ‘This design 
could be easily altered for a plaque, or, in water-colors, would form 
a brilliant strip to hang upon the wall as a decoration, like the 
Japanese bits so much used. 

PLATE 382 is a ‘‘ Morning Glory’’ design, also 
adapted for a screen. It can be painted in oil or water-colors on 
any fabric. If canvas is used a warm light brown would make a 
good background if the flowers were painted pink or white. If 
the flowers are preferred blue or purple, a gray background would 
be best. For the brown background use Vandyck brown, white, 
yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, bone brown, and black. For the 
gray use raw umber, white, cobalt, and a little yellow ochre. 
Paint the leaves a warm green, composed of Antwerp blue, 
cadmium, Indian yellow, raw umber, and Vandyck brown. Paint 
the stems with the same, adding white. Paint the flowers, if 
white, with white, cobalt, yellow ochre, and black in the shadows ; 
if pink, with rose madder and white, with light red, and emerald 
green, and rose madder in the shadows; if purple or blue, with 
white, cobalt, rose madder ; raw umber and cobalt in the shadows, 
Make the buds green like the leaves. The same colors could be 
used in painting these flowers in water-colors, omitting white, 
if the paper is white, but always using it‘on tinted paper. 
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‘“ Nasturtium. ' 


PLATE 383.—DESIGN FOR A PANEL OR DOUBLE TILE 
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PLATE 884.—DECORATIVE DESIGN. ‘* Gooseberries."* 


(For instructions for treatment, see page I14.) 
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PLATE 889.—SIMPLE DESIGNS FOR TILES. 
FIFTH AND SIXTH OF A SERIES oF Six. By KaAppa. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 114.) 
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PLATE 385.—DECORATIVE DESIGN. ~ Currants.” 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 114.) 
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PLATE 386.—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR HAMMERED METAL WORK 
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